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Three  Questions 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


One  day  it  occurred  to  a certain  emperor  that  if 
he  only  knew  the  answers  to  three  questions,  he  would 
never  stray  in  any  matter. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  do  each  thing?  Who 
are  the  most  important  people  to  work  with?  What  is 
the  most  important  thing  to  do  at  all  times? 

The  emperor  issued  a decree  throughout  his 
kingdom  announcing  that  whoever  could  answer  the 
questions  would  receive  a great  reward.  Many  who  read 
the  decree  made  their  way  to  the  palace  at  once,  each 
person  with  a different  answer. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  one  person  advised 
that  the  emperor  make  up  a thorough  time  schedule, 
consecrating  every  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  for 
certain  tasks  and  then  follow  the  schedule  to  the  letter. 
Only  then  could  he  hope  to  do  every  task  at  the  right 
time. 

Another  person  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
to  plan  in  advance  and  that  the  emperor  should  put 
all  vain  amusements  aside  and  remain  attentive  to 
everything  in  order  to  know  what  to  do  at  what  time. 

Someone  else  insisted  that,  by  himself,  the 
emperor  could  never  hope  to  have  all  the  foresight  and 
competence  necessary  to  decide  when  to  do  each  and 
every  task  and  what  he  really  needed  was  to  set  up  a 
Council  of  the  Wise  and  then  to  act  according  to  their 
advice. 

Someone  else  said  that  certain  matters  required 
immediate  decision  and  could  not  wait  for  consultation, 
but  if  he  wanted  to  know  in  advance  what  was  going  to 
happen  he  should  consult  magicians  and  soothsayers. 

The  responses  to  the  second  question  also 
lacked  accord. 

One  person  said  that  the  emperor  needed 
to  place  all  his  trust  in  administrators,  another 
urged  reliance  on  priests  and  monks,  while  others 
recommended  physicians.  Still  others  put  their  faith  in 
warriors. 

The  third  question  drew  a similar  variety  of 
answers.  Some  said  science  was  the  most  important 
pursuit.  Others  insisted  on  religion.  Yet  others  claimed 
the  most  important  thing  was  military  skill. 


The  emperor  was  not  pleased  with  any  of  the 
answers,  and  no  reward  was  given. 

After  several  nights  of  reflection,  the  emperor 
resolved  to  visit  a hermit  who  lived  up  on  the  mountain 
and  was  said  to  be  an  enlightened  man.  The  emperor 
wished  to  find  the  hermit  to  ask  him  the  three  questions, 
though  he  knew  the  hermit  never  left  the  mountains 
and  was  known  to  receive  only  the  poor,  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  persons  of  wealth  or  power. 
So  the  emperor  disguised  himself  as  a simple  peasant 
and  ordered  his  attendants  to  wait  for  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  while  he  climbed  the  slope  alone  to  seek 
the  hermit. 

Reaching  the  holy  man’s  dwelling  place,  the 
emperor  found  the  hermit  digging  a garden  in  front  of 
his  hut.  When  the  hermit  saw  the  stranger,  he  nodded 
his  head  in  greeting  and  continued  to  dig.  The  labor 
was  obviously  hard  on  him.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
each  time  he  thrust  his  spade  into  the  ground  to  turn 
the  earth,  he  heaved  heavily. 

The  emperor  approached  him  and  said,  “I 
have  come  here  to  ask  your  help  with  three  questions: 
When  is  the  best  time  to  do  each  thing?  Who  are  the 
most  important  people  to  work  with?  What  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  do  at  all  times?” 

The  hermit  listened  attentively  but  only  patted 
the  emperor  on  the  shoulder  and  continued  digging. 
The  emperor  said,  “You  must  be  tired.  Here,  let  me 
give  you  a hand  with  that.”  The  hermit  thanked  him, 
handed  the  emperor  the  spade,  and  then  sat  down  on 
the  ground  to  rest. 

After  he  had  dug  two  rows,  the  emperor 
stopped  and  turned  to  the  hermit  and  repeated  his 
three  questions.  The  hermit  still  did  not  answer,  but 
instead  stood  up  and  pointed  to  the  spade  and  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  rest  now?  I can  take  over  again.”  But  the 
emperor  continued  to  dig.  One  hour  passed,  then  two. 
Finally  the  sun  began  to  set  behind  the  mountain.  The 
emperor  put  down  the  spade  and  said  to  the  hermit,  “I 
came  here  to  ask  if  you  could  answer  my  three  questions. 
But  if  you  can’t  give  me  any  answer,  please  let  me  know 
so  that  I can  get  on  may  way  home.” 

The  hermit  lifted  his  head  and  asked  the 
emperor,  “Do  you  hear  someone  running  over  there?” 
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The  emperor  turned  his  head.  They  both  saw  a man 
with  a long  white  beard  emerge  from  the  woods.  He 
ran  wildly,  pressing  his  hands  against  a bloody  wound 
in  his  stomach.  The  man  ran  toward  the  emperor 
before  falling  unconscious  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
groaning.  Opening  the  man’s  clothing,  the  emperor  and 
hermit  saw  that  the  man  had  received  a deep  gash.  The 
emperor  cleaned  the  wound  thoroughly  and  then  used 
his  own  shirt  to  bandage  it,  but  the  blood  completely 
soaked  it  within  minutes.  He  rinsed  the  shirt  out  and 
bandaged  the  wound  a second  time  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  the  flow  of  blood  had  stopped. 

At  last  the  wounded  man  regained  consciousness 
and  asked  for  a drink  of  water.  The  emperor  ran  down 
to  the  stream  and  brought  back  a jug  of  fresh  water. 
Meanwhile,  the  sun  had  disappeared  and  the  night  air 
had  begun  to  turn  cold.  The  hermit  gave  the  emperor  a 
hand  in  carrying  the  man  into  the  hut  where  they  laid 
him  down  on  the  hermit’s  bed.  The  man  closed  his  eyes 
and  lay  quietly. 

The  emperor  was  worn  out  from  the  long  day 
of  climbing  the  mountain  and  digging  the  garden. 
Leaning  against  the  doorway,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
rose,  the  sun  had  already  risen  over  the  mountain.  For 
a moment  he  forgot  where  he  was  and  what  he  had 
come  here  for.  He  looked  over  to  the  bed  and  saw  the 
wounded  man  also  looking  around  him  in  confusion. 
When  he  saw  the  emperor,  he  stared  at  him  intently 
and  then  said  in  a faint  whisper,  “Please  forgive  me.” 

“But  what  have  you  done  that  I should  forgive 
you?”  the  emperor  asked. 

“You  do  not  know  me,  your  majesty,  but  I know 
you.  I was  your  sworn  enemy,  and  I had  vowed  to  take 
vengeance  on  you,  for  during  the  last  war  you  killed  my 
brother  and  seized  my  property.  When  I learned  that 
you  were  coming  alone  to  the  mountain  to  meet  the 
hermit,  I resolved  to  surprise  you  on  your  way  back  to 
kill  you.  But  after  waiting  a long  time  there  was  still  no 
sign  of  you,  and  so  I left  my  ambush  in  order  to  seek 
you  out.  But  instead  of  finding  you,  I came  across  your 
attendants,  who  recognized  me,  giving  me  this  wound. 
Luckily,  I escaped  and  ran  here.  If  I hadn’t  met  you  I 
would  surely  be  dead  by  now.  I had  intended  to  kill 
you,  but  instead  you  saved  my  life!  I am  ashamed  and 
grateful  beyond  words.  If  I live,  I vow  to  be  your  servant 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  I will  bid  my  children  and 
grandchildren  to  do  the  same.  Please  grant  me  your 
forgiveness.” 
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The  emperor  was  overjoyed  to  see  that  he  was 
so  easily  reconciled  with  a former  enemy.  He  not  only 
forgave  the  man  but  promised  to  return  all  the  man’s 
property  and  to  send  his  own  physician  and  servants  to 
wait  on  the  man  until  he  was  completely  healed.  After 
ordering  his  attendants  to  take  the  man  home,  the 
emperor  returned  to  see  the  hermit.  Before  returning 
to  the  palace  the  emperor  wanted  to  repeat  his  three 
questions  one  last  time.  He  found  the  hermit  sowing 
seeds  in  the  earth  they  had  dug  the  day  before. 

The  hermit  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  emperor. 
“But  your  questions  have  already  been  answered.” 

“How’s  that?”  the  emperor  asked,  puzzled. 

“Yesterday,  if  you  had  not  taken  pity  on  my  age 
and  given  me  a hand  with  digging  these  beds,  you  would 
have  been  attacked  by  that  man  on  your  way  home. 
Then  you  would  have  deeply  regretted  not  staying 
with  me.  Therefore  the  most  important  time  was  the 
time  you  were  digging  in  the  beds,  the  most  important 
person  was  myself,  and  the  most  important  pursuit 
was  to  help  me.  Later,  when  the  wounded  man  ran  up 
here,  the  most  important  time  was  the  time  you  spent 
dressing  his  wound,  for  if  you  had  not  cared  for  him  he 
would  have  died  and  you  would  have  lost  the  chance 
to  be  reconciled  with  him.  Likewise,  he  was  the  most 
important  person,  and  the  most  important  pursuit  was 
taking  care  of  his  wound.  Remember  that  there  is  only 
one  important  time  and  is  Now.  The  present  moment  is 
the  only  time  over  which  we  have  dominion.  The  most 
important  person  is  always  the  person  with  whom  you 
are,  who  is  right  before  you,  for  who  knows  if  you  will 
have  dealings  with  any  other  person  in  the  future.  The 
most  important  pursuit  is  making  that  person,  the  one 
standing  at  you  side,  happy,  for  that  alone  is  the  pursuit 
of  life.” 


HOW  MUCH  LAND  DOES  A MAN  NEED? 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


The  ambitious  peasant  Pakhom,  who,  after 
gaining  ever  greater  plots  of  land,  finally  heard  of  a 
wonderful  deal  in  a far-off  country.  He  travelled  to  the 
land  of  the  Bashkirs  and  negotiated  with  the  village 
elder,  who  seemed  a fool.  The  elder  told  Pakhom  that 
he  could  have  all  the  land  he  wanted  for  a thousand 
rubles  a day. 

Pakhom  did  not  understand.  “What  kind  of 
rate  is  that  - a day?”  he  asked.  “How  many  acres  could 
that  be?” 

“We  don’t  reckon  your  way.  We  sell  by  the  day.  However 
much  you  can  walk  around  in  one  day  will  be  yours.” 

When  Pakhon  expressed  that  a man  can  walk 
around  much  land  in  one  day,  the  elder  burst  out 
laughing.  “And  all  of  it  will  be  yours!”  he  replied.  But 
there  was  one  condition:  If  Pakhom  didn’t  return  to 
the  starting  point  by  sundown,  the  money  would  be 
forfeited. 

Ecstatic,  Pakhom  spent  a sleepless  night.  Rising 
at  dawn,  he  went  with  the  villagers  to  the  top  of  a hill 
where  the  elder  put  down  his  hat.  After  placing  his 
thousand  rubles  on  top,  Pakhom  began  walking,  digging 
holes  along  the  way  to  mark  his  land.  The  going  was 
easy  and  he  thought, ”I’ll  do  another  three  miles  and 
then  turn  left.  The  land’s  so  beautiful  here,  it  would  be 
a pity  to  miss  any.” 

Pakhom  hurried  throughout  the  morning, 
going  out  of  his  way  to  add  more  land.  But  at  noon 
when  he  looked  back  at  the  hill  where  he  had  began,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  the  people.  Maybe  I have  gone  too 
far,  he  worried,  and  decided  he  must  begin  to  make 


shorter  sides.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  heat  was 
exhausting.  By  now  his  bare  feet  were  cut  and  bruished, 
and  his  legs  weakened.  He  wanted  to  rest,  but  it  was  out 
of  question. 

Pakhom  struggled  on,  walking  faster,  then 
running.  He  worried  that  he  had  been  too  greedy  and 
his  fear  made  him  breathless.  On  he  ran,  his  shirt  soaked 
and  his  throat  parched.  His  lungs  were  working  like  a 
blacksmith’s  bellows,  his  heart  beat  like  a hammer.  He 
was  terrified. 

All  these  strain  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

Although  Pakhom  feared  death,  he  couldn’t 
stop.  They’d  call  me  an  idiot,  he  thought.  When  he 
was  close  enough  to  hear  the  Bashkirs  cheering,  he 
summoned  his  last  ounce  of  strength  and  kept  running. 
As  he  finally  reached  the  hill,  everything  suddenly 
became  dark— the  sun  had  set.  Pakhom  groaned.  He 
wanted  to  stop,  but  heard  the  Bashkirs  still  cheering 
him  on.  He  realized  that  from  where  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  the  sun  had  set  - but  not  for  those 
on  top.  Pakhom  took  a deep  breath  and  rushed  up  the 
hill.  Reaching  the  top,  he  saw  the  elder  sitting  by  the 
hat,  laughing  his  head  off.  Pakhom’s  legs  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  forward  grasping  the  cap. 

“Oh  well  done,”  exclaimed  the  elder. 

“That’s  a lot  of  land  you’ve  earned  yourself!” 

Pakhom’s  worker  ran  up  and  tried  to  lift  his 
master,  but  Pakhom  was  dead.  The  worker  picked  up 
Pakhom’s  spade,  dug  a grave,  and  buried  him  - six  feet 
from  head  to  heel,  exactly  the  amount  of  land  a man 
needs. 
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THE  CANDLE 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


“Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth:  but  I say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil.”- 

ST.  MATTHEW  V.  38,  39. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  serfdom-many  years  before 
Alexander  II.’s  liberation  of  the  sixty  million  serfs  in 
1862.  In  those  days  the  people  were  ruled  by  different 
kinds  of  lords.  There  were  not  a few  who,  remembering 
God,  treated  their  slaves  in  a humane  manner,  and  not 
as  beasts  of  burden,  while  there  were  others  who  were 
seldom  known  to  perform  a kind  or  generous  action; 
but  the  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical  of  all  were 
those  former  serfs  who  arose  from  the  dirt  and  became 
princes. 

It  was  this  latter  class  who  made  life  literally  a 
burden  to  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  come 
under  their  rule.  Many  of  them  had  arisen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  peasantry  to  become  superintendents  of 
noblemen’s  estates. 

The  peasants  were  obliged  to  work  for  their 
master  a certain  number  of  days  each  week.  There 
was  plenty  of  land  and  water  and  the  soil  was  rich  and 
fertile,  while  the  meadows  and  forests  were  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  both  the  peasants  and  their  lord. 

There  was  a certain  nobleman  who  had  chosen 
a superintendent  from  the  peasantry  on  one  of  his  other 
estates.  No  sooner  had  the  power  to  govern  been  vested 
in  this  newly-made  official  than  he  began  to  practice  the 
most  outrageous  cruelties  upon  the  poor  serfs  who  had 
been  placed  under  his  control.  Although  this  man  had 
a wife  and  two  married  daughters,  and  was  making  so 
much  money  that  he  could  have  lived  happily  without 
transgressing  in  any  way  against  either  God  or  man,  yet 
he  was  filled  with  envy  and  jealousy  and  deeply  sunk  in 
sin. 

Michael  Simeonovitch  began  his  persecutions 
by  compelling  the  peasants  to  perform  more  days  of 
service  on  the  estate  every  week  than  the  laws  obliged 
them  to  work.  He  established  a brick-yard,  in  which  he 
forced  the  men  and  women  to  do  excessive  labor,  selling 
the  bricks  for  his  own  profit. 


On  one  occasion  the  overworked  serfs  sent  a 
delegation  to  Moscow  to  complain  of  their  treatment  to 
their  lord,  but  they  obtained  no  satisfaction.  When  the 
poor  peasants  returned  disconsolate  from  the  nobleman 
their  superintendent  determined  to  have  revenge  for 
their  boldness  in  going  above  him  for  redress,  and  their 
life  and  that  of  their  fellow-victims  became  worse  than 
before. 

It  happened  that  among  the  serfs  there  were 
some  very  treacherous  people  who  would  falsely  accuse 
their  fellows  of  wrong-doing  and  sow  seeds  of  discord 
among  the  peasantry,  whereupon  Michael  would 
become  greatly  enraged,  while  his  poor  subjects  began 
to  live  in  fear  of  their  lives.  When  the  superintendent 
passed  through  the  village  the  people  would  run  and 
hide  themselves  as  from  a wild  beast.  Seeing  thus  the 
terror  which  he  had  struck  to  the  hearts  of  the  moujiks, 
Michael’s  treatment  of  them  became  still  more 
vindictive,  so  that  from  over-work  and  ill-usage  the  lot 
of  the  poor  serfs  was  indeed  a hard  one. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  possible  for  the 
peasants,  when  driven  to  despair,  to  devise  means 
whereby  they  could  rid  themselves  of  an  inhuman 
monster  such  as  Simeonovitch,  and  so  these  unfortunate 
people  began  to  consider  whether  something  could  not 
be  done  to  relieve  THEM  of  their  intolerable  yoke.  They 
would  hold  little  meetings  in  secret  places  to  bewail 
their  misery  and  to  confer  with  one  another  as  to  which 
would  be  the  best  way  to  act.  Now  and  then  the  boldest 
of  the  gathering  would  rise  and  address  his  companions 
in  this  strain:  “How  much  longer  can  we  tolerate  such  a 
villain  to  rule  over  us?  Let  us  make  an  end  of  it  at  once, 
for  it  were  better  for  us  to  perish  than  to  suffer.  It  is 
surely  not  a sin  to  kill  such  a devil  in  human  form.” 

It  happened  once,  before  the  Easter  holidays, 
that  one  of  these  meetings  was  held  in  the  woods, 
where  Michael  had  sent  the  serfs  to  make  a clearance 
for  their  master.  At  noon  they  assembled  to  eat  their 
dinner  and  to  hold  a consultation.  “Why  can’t  we 
leave  now?”  said  one.  “Very  soon  we  shall  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  Already  we  are  almost  worked  to  death- 
there  being  no  rest,  night  or  day,  either  for  us  or  our 
poor  women.  If  anything  should  be  done  in  a way  not 
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exactly  to  please  him  he  will  find  fatdt  and  perhaps  flog 
some  of  us  to  death~as  was  the  case  with  poor  Simeon, 
whom  he  killed  not  long  ago.  Only  recently  Anisim  was 
tortured  in  irons  till  he  died.  We  certainly  cannot  stand 
this  much  longer.”  “Yes,”  said  another,  “what  is  the  use 
of  waiting?  Let  us  act  at  once.  Michael  will  be  here  this 
evening,  and  will  be  certain  to  abuse  us  shamefully.  Let 
us,  then,  thrust  him  from  his  horse  and  with  one  blow 
of  an  axe  give  him  what  he  deserves,  and  thus  end  our 
misery.  We  can  then  dig  a big  hole  and  bury  him  like  a 
dog,  and  no  one  will  know  what  became  of  him.  Now 
let  us  come  to  an  agreement-to  stand  together  as  one 
man  and  not  to  betray  one  another.” 

The  last  speaker  was  Vasili  Minayeff,  who, 
if  possible,  had  more  cause  to  complain  of  Michael’s 
cruelty  than  any  of  his  fellow-serfs.  The  superintendent 
was  in  the  habit  of  flogging  him  severely  every  week, 
and  he  took  also  Vasili’s  wife  to  serve  him  as  cook. 

Accordingly,  during  the  evening  that  followed 
this  meeting  in  the  woods  Michael  arrived  on  the  scene 
on  horseback.  He  began  at  once  to  find  fault  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  had  been  done,  and  to 
complain  because  some  lime-trees  had  been  cut  down. 

“I  told  you  not  to  cut  down  any  lime-trees!” 
shouted  the  enraged  superintendent.  “Who  did  this 
thing?  Tell  me  at  once,  or  I shall  flog  every  one  of 
you! 

On  investigation,  a peasant  named  Sidor  was 
pointed  out  as  the  guilty  one,  and  his  face  was  roundly 
slapped.  Michael  also  severely  punished  Vasili,  because 
he  had  not  done  sufficient  work,  after  which  the  master 
rode  safely  home. 

In  the  evening  the  serfs  again  assembled,  and 
poor  Vasili  said:  “Oh,  what  kind  of  people  ARE  we, 
anyway?  We  are  only  sparrows,  and  not  men  at  all!  We 
agree  to  stand  by  each  other,  but  as  soon  as  the  time 
for  action  comes  we  all  run  and  hide.  Once  a lot  of 
sparrows  conspired  against  a hawk,  but  no  sooner  did 
the  bird  of  prey  appear  than  they  sneaked  off  in  the 
grass.  Selecting  one  of  the  choicest  sparrows,  the  hawk 
took  it  away  to  eat,  after  which  the  others  came  out 
crying,  ‘Twee-twee!’  and  found  that  one  was  missing. 
‘Who  is  killed?’  they  asked.  ‘Vanka!  Well,  he  deserved 
it.’  You,  my  friends,  are  acting  in  just  the  same  manner. 
When  Michael  attacked  Sidor  you  should  have  stood 
by  your  promise.  Why  didn’t  you  arise,  and  with  one 
stroke  put  an  end  to  him  and  to  our  misery?” 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  to  make  the 


peasants  more  firm  in  their  determination  to  kill  their 
superintendent.  The  latter  had  already  given  orders 
that  they  should  be  ready  to  plough  during  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  to  sow  the  field  with  oats,  whereupon  the 
serfs  became  stricken  with  grief,  and  gathered  in  Vasili’s 
house  to  hold  another  indignation  meeting.  “If  he  has 
really  forgotten  God,”  they  said,  “and  shall  continue  to 
commit  such  crimes  against  us,  it  is  truly  necessary  that 
we  should  kill  him.  If  not,  let  us  perish,  for  it  can  make 
no  difference  to  us  now.” 

This  despairing  programme,  however,  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  a peaceably-inclined  man 
named  Peter  Mikhayeff.  “Brethren,”  said  he,  “you  are 
contemplating  a grievous  sin.  The  taking  of  human 
life  is  a very  serious  matter.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  end 
the  mortal  existence  of  a man,  but  what  will  become 
of  the  souls  of  those  who  commit  the  deed?  If  Michael 
continues  to  act  toward  us  unjustly  God  will  surely 
punish  him.  But,  my  friends,  we  must  have  patience.” 

This  pacific  utterance  only  served  to  intensify 
the  anger  of  Vasili.  Said  he:  “Peter  is  forever  repeating 
the  same  old  story,  ‘It  is  a sin  to  kill  any  one.’  Certainly 
it  is  sinful  to  murder;  but  we  should  consider  the  kind 
of  man  we  are  dealing  with.  We  all  know  it  is  wrong  to 
kill  a good  man,  but  even  God  would  take  away  the  life 
of  such  a dog  as  he  is.  It  is  our  duty,  if  we  have  any  love 
for  mankind,  to  shoot  a dog  that  is  mad.  It  is  a sin  to 
let  him  live.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  suffer  at  all,  let  it  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  people--and  they  will  thank  us  for 
it.  If  we  remain  quiet  any  longer  a flogging  will  be  our 
only  reward.  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Mikhayeff.  Why 
don’t  you  think  of  the  sin  we  shall  be  committing  if  we 
work  during  the  Easter  holidays--for  you  will  refuse  to 
work  then  yourself?” 

“Well,  then,”  replied  Peter,  “if  they  shall  send 
me  to  plough,  I will  go.  But  I shall  not  be  going  of  my 
own  free  will,  and  God  will  know  whose  sin  it  is,  and 
shall  punish  the  offender  accordingly.  Yet  we  must 
not  forget  him.  Brethren,  I am  not  giving  you  my  own 
views  only.  The  law  of  God  is  not  to  return  evil  for  evil; 
indeed,  if  you  try  in  this  way  to  stamp  out  wickedness 
it  will  come  upon  you  all  the  stronger.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  you  to  kill  the  man,  but  his  blood  will  surely  stain 
your  own  soul.  You  may  think  you  have  killed  a bad 
man-that  you  have  gotten  rid  of  evil-but  you  will  soon 
find  out  that  the  seeds  of  still  greater  wickedness  have 
been  planted  within  you.  If  you  yield  to  misfortune  it 
will  surely  come  to  you.” 
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As  Peter  was  not  without  sympathizers  among 
the  peasants,  the  poor  serfs  were  consequently  divided 
into  two  groups:  the  followers  of  Vasili  and  those  who 
held  the  views  of  Mikhayeff. 

On  Easter  Sunday  no  work  was  done.  Toward 
the  evening  an  elder  came  to  the  peasants  from  the 
nobleman’s  court  and  said:  “Our  superintendent, 
Michael  Simeonovitch,  orders  you  to  go  to-morrow  to 
plough  the  field  for  the  oats.”  Thus  the  official  went 
through  the  village  and  directed  the  men  to  prepare  for 
work  the  next  day-some  by  the  river  and  others  by  the 
roadway.  The  poor  people  were  almost  overcome  with 
grief,  many  of  them  shedding  tears,  but  none  dared  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  their  master. 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Monday,  while  the 
church  bells  were  calling  the  inhabitants  to  religious 
services,  and  while  every  one  else  was  about  to  enjoy 
a holiday,  the  unfortunate  serfs  started  for  the  field  to 
plough.  Michael  arose  rather  late  and  took  a walk  about 
the  farm.  The  domestic  servants  were  through  with  their 
work  and  had  dressed  themselves  for  the  day,  while 
Michael’s  wife  and  their  widowed  daughter  (who  was 
visiting  them,  as  was  her  custom  on  holidays)  had  been 
to  church  and  returned.  A steaming  samovar  awaited 
them,  and  they  began  to  drink  tea  with  Michael,  who, 
after  lighting  his  pipe,  called  the  elder  to  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  superintendent,  “have  you 
ordered  the  moujiks  to  plough  to-day?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I did,”  was  the  reply. 

“Elave  they  all  gone  to  the  field?” 

“Yes,  sir;  all  of  them.  I directed  them  myself 
where  to  begin.” 

“That  is  all  very  well.  You  gave  the  orders,  but 
are  they  ploughing?  Go  at  once  and  see,  and  you  may 
tell  them  that  I shall  be  there  after  dinner.  I shall  expect 
to  find  one  and  a half  acres  done  for  every  two  ploughs, 
and  the  work  must  be  well  done;  otherwise  they  shall  be 
severely  punished,  notwithstanding  the  holiday.” 

“I  hear,  sir,  and  obey.” 

The  elder  started  to  go,  but  Michael  called  him 
back.  After  hesitating  for  some  time,  as  if  he  felt  very 
uneasy,  he  said: 

“By  the  way,  listen  to  what  those  scoundrels 
say  about  me.  Doubtless  some  of  them  will  curse  me, 
and  I want  you  to  report  the  exact  words.  I know  what 
villains  they  are.  They  don’t  find  work  at  all  pleasant. 
They  would  rather  lie  down  all  day  and  do  nothing. 
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They  would  like  to  eat  and  drink  and  make  merry  on 
holidays,  but  they  forget  that  if  the  ploughing  is  not 
done  it  will  soon  be  too  late.  So  you  go  and  listen  to 
what  is  said,  and  tell  it  to  me  in  detail.  Go  at  once.” 

“I  hear,  sir,  and  obey.” 

Turning  his  back  and  mounting  his  horse,  the 
elder  was  soon  at  the  field  where  the  serfs  were  hard  at 
work. 

It  happened  that  Michael’s  wife,  a very  good-hearted 
woman,  overheard  the  conversation  which  her  husband 
had  just  been  holding  with  the  elder.  Approaching  him, 
she  said: 

“My  good  friend,  Mishinka  [diminutive  of 
Michael],  I beg  of  you  to  consider  the  importance  and 
solemnity  of  this  holy-day.  Do  not  sin,  for  Christ’s  sake. 
Let  the  poor  moujiks  go  home.” 

Michael  laughed,  but  made  no  reply  to  his  wife’s 
humane  request.  Finally  he  said  to  her: 

“You’ve  not  been  whipped  for  a very  long  time, 
and  now  you  have  become  bold  enough  to  interfere  in 
affairs  that  are  not  your  own.” 

“Mishinka,”  she  persisted,  “I  have  had  a frightful 
dream  concerning  you.  You  had  better  let  the  moujiks 
go. 

“Yes,”  said  he;  “I  perceive  that  you  have  gained 
so  much  flesh  of  late  that  you  think  you  would  not  feel 
the  whip.  Lookout!” 

Rudely  thrusting  his  hot  pipe  against  her  cheek, 
Michael  chased  his  wife  from  the  room,  after  which  he 
ordered  his  dinner.  After  eating  a hearty  meal  consisting 
of  cabbage-soup,  roast  pig,  meat-cake,  pastry  with  milk, 
jelly,  sweet  cakes,  and  vodki,  he  called  his  woman  cook 
to  him  and  ordered  her  to  be  seated  and  sing  songs, 
Simeonovitch  accompanying  her  on  the  guitar. 

While  the  superintendent  was  thus  enjoying  himself 
to  the  fullest  satisfaction  in  the  musical  society  of  his 
cook  the  elder  returned,  and,  making  a low  bow  to  his 
superior,  proceeded  to  give  the  desired  information 
concerning  the  serfs. 

“Well,”  asked  Michael,  “did  they  plough?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  elder;  “they  have  accomplished 
about  half  the  field.” 

“Is  there  no  fault  to  be  found?” 

“Not  that  I could  discover.  The  work  seems  to 
be  well  done.  They  are  evidently  afraid  of  you.” 


“How  is  the  soil?” 

“Very  good.  It  appears  to  be  quite  soft.” 

“Well,”  said  Simeonovitch,  after  a pause,  “what 
did  they  say  about  me?  Cursed  me,  I suppose?” 

As  the  elder  hesitated  somewhat,  Michael 
commanded  him  to  speak  and  tell  him  the  whole 
truth.  “Tell  me  all,”  said  he;  “I  want  to  know  their  exact 
words.  If  you  tell  me  the  truth  I shall  reward  you;  but 
if  you  conceal  anything  from  me  you  will  be  punished. 
See  here,  Catherine,  pour  out  a glass  of  vodki  to  give 
him  courage!” 

After  drinking  to  the  health  of  his  superior,  die  elder 
said  to  himself:  “It  is  not  my  fault  if  they  do  not  praise 
him.  I shall  tell  him  the  truth.”  Then  turning  suddenly 
to  the  superintendent  he  said: 

“They  complain,  Michael  Simeonovitch!  They 
complain  bitterly.” 

“But  what  did  they  say?”  demanded  Michael. 
“Tell  me!” 

“Well,  one  thing  they  said  was,  ‘He  does  not 
believe  in  God.’” 

Michael  laughed.  “Who  said  that?”  he  asked. 

“It  seemed  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion.  ‘He 
has  been  overcome  by  the  Evil  One,’  they  said.” 

“Very  good,”  laughed  the  superintendent;  “but 
tell  me  what  each  of  them  said.  What  did  Vasili  say?” 

The  elder  did  not  wish  to  betray  his  people,  but 
he  had  a certain  grudge  against  Vasili,  and  he  said: 

“He  cursed  you  more  than  did  any  of  the 

others.” 

“But  what  did  he  say?” 

“It  is  awful  to  repeat  it,  sir.  Vasili  said,  ‘He  shall 
die  like  a dog,  having  no  chance  to  repent!”’ 

“Oh,  the  villain!”  exclaimed  Michael.  “He  would 
kill  me  if  he  were  not  afraid.  All  right,  Vasili;  we  shall 
have  an  accounting  with  you.  And  Tishka~he  called  me 
a dog,  I suppose?” 

“Well,”  said  the  elder,  “they  all  spoke  of  you  in 
anything  but  complimentary  terms;  but  it  is  mean  in 
me  to  repeat  what  they  said.” 

“Mean  or  not  you  must  tell  me,  I say!” 

“Some  of  them  declared  that  your  back  should 
be  broken.” 

Simeonovitch  appeared  to  enjoy  this  immensely, 
for  he  laughed  outright.  “We  shall  see  whose  back  will 
be  the  first  to  be  broken,”  said  he.  “Was  that  Tishka’s 
opinion?  While  I did  not  suppose  they  would  say 


anything  good  about  me,  I did  not  expect  such  curses 
and  threats.  And  Peter  Mikhayeff~was  that  fool  cursing 
me  too?” 

“No;  he  did  not  curse  you  at  all.  He  appeared  to 
be  the  only  silent  one  among  them.  Mikhayeff  is  a very 
wise  rnoujik,  and  he  surprises  me  very  much.  At  his 
actions  all  the  other  peasants  seemed  amazed.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“He  did  something  remarkable.  He  was 
diligently  ploughing,  and  as  I approached  him  I heard 
some  one  singing  very  sweetly.  Looking  between  the 
ploughshares,  I observed  a bright  object  shining.” 

“Well,  what  was  it?  Hurry  up!” 

“It  was  a small,  five-kopeck  wax  candle,  burning 
brightly,  and  the  wind  was  unable  to  blow  it  out. 
Peter,  wearing  a new  shirt,  sang  beautiful  hymns  as  he 
ploughed,  and  no  matter  how  he  handled  the  implement 
the  candle  continued  to  burn.  In  my  presence  he  fixed 
the  plough,  shaking  it  violently,  but  the  bright  little 
object  between  the  colters  remained  undisturbed.” 

“And  what  did  Mikhayeff  say?” 

“He  said  nothing-except  when,  on  seeing  me, 
he  gave  me  the  holy-day  salutation,  after  which  he  went 
on  his  way  singing  and  ploughing  as  before.  I did  not 
say  anything  to  him,  but,  on  approaching  the  other 
moujiks,  I found  that  they  were  laughing  and  making 
sport  of  their  silent  companion.  ‘It  is  a great  sin  to 
plough  on  Easter  Monday,’  they  said.  ‘You  could  not 
get  absolution  from  your  sin  if  you  were  to  pray  all  your 
life.’” 

“And  did  Mikhayeff  make  no  reply?” 

“He  stood  long  enough  to  say:  ‘There  should  be 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,’  after  which  he 
resumed  his  ploughing  and  singing,  the  candle  burning 
even  more  brightly  than  before.” 

Simeonovitch  had  now  ceased  to  ridicule,  and,  putting 
aside  his  guitar,  his  head  dropped  on  his  breast  and  he 
became  lost  in  thought.  Presently  he  ordered  the  elder 
and  cook  to  depart,  after  which  Michael  went  behind  a 
screen  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  He  was  sighing 
and  moaning,  as  if  in  great  distress,  when  his  wife  came 
in  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  He  refused  to  listen  to  her, 
exclaiming: 

“He  has  conquered  me,  and  my  end  is  near!” 

“Mishinka,”  said  the  woman,  “arise  and  go 
to  the  moujiks  in  the  field.  Let  them  go  home,  and 
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everything  will  be  all  right.  Heretofore  you  have  run  far 
greater  risks  without  any  fear,  but  now  you  appear  to  be 
very  much  alarmed.” 

“He  has  conquered  me!”  he  repeated.  “I  am 

lost!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  his  wife, 
angrily.  “If  you  will  go  and  do  as  I tell  you  there  will  be 
no  danger.  Come,  Mishinka,”  she  added,  tenderly;  “I 
shall  have  the  saddle-horse  brought  for  you  at  once.” 

When  the  horse  arrived  the  woman  persuaded 
her  husband  to  mount  the  animal,  and  to  fulfil  her 
request  concerning  the  serfs.  When  he  reached  the 
village  a woman  opened  the  gate  for  him  to  enter, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  inhabitants,  seeing  the  brutal 
superintendent  whom  everybody  feared,  ran  to  hide 
themselves  in  their  houses,  gardens,  and  other  secluded 
places. 

At  length  Michael  reached  the  other  gate, 
which  he  found  closed  also,  and,  being  unable  to  open 
it  himself  while  seated  on  his  horse,  he  called  loudly 
for  assistance.  As  no  one  responded  to  his  shouts  he 
dismounted  and  opened  the  gate,  but  as  he  was  about 
to  remount,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  the  horse 
became  frightened  at  some  pigs  and  sprang  suddenly  to 
one  side.  The  superintendent  fell  across  the  fence  and 
a very  sharp  picket  pierced  his  stomach,  when  Michael 


fell  unconscious  to  the  ground. 

Toward  the  evening,  when  the  serfs  arrived  at 
the  village  gate,  their  horses  refused  to  enter.  On  looking 
around,  the  peasants  discovered  the  dead  body  of  their 
superintendent  lying  face  downward  in  a pool  of  blood, 
where  he  had  fallen  from  the  fence.  Peter  Mikhayeff 
alone  had  sufficient  courage  to  dismount  and  approach 
the  prostrate  form,  his  companions  riding  around  the 
village  and  entering  by  way  of  the  back  yards.  Peter 
closed  the  dead  man’s  eyes,  after  which  he  put  the  body 
in  a wagon  and  took  it  home. 

When  the  nobleman  learned  of  the  fatal 
accident  which  had  befallen  his  superintendent,  and 
of  the  brutal  treatment  which  he  had  meted  out  to 
those  under  him,  he  freed  the  serfs,  exacting  a small 
rent  for  the  use  of  his  land  and  the  other  agricultural 
opportunities. 

And  thus  the  peasants  clearly  understood  that 
the  power  of  God  is  manifested  not  in  evil,  but  in 
goodness. 


GOD  SEES  THE  TRUTH,  BUT  WAITS 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


In  the  town  of  Vladimir  lived  a young  merchant 
named  Ivan  Dmitrich  Aksionov.  He  had  two  shops  and 
a house  of  his  own. 

Aksionov  was  a handsome,  fair-haired,  curly- 
headed  fellow,  full  of  fun,  and  very  fond  of  singing. 
When  quite  a young  man  he  had  been  given  to  drink, 
and  was  riotous  when  he  had  had  too  much;  but  after 
he  married  he  gave  up  drinking,  except  now  and  then. 

One  summer  Aksionov  was  going  to  the  Nizhny 
Fair,  and  as  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  family,  his  wife  said 
to  him,  “Ivan  Dmitrich,  do  not  start  to-day;  I have  had 
a bad  dream  about  you.” 

Aksionov  laughed,  and  said,  “You  are  afraid 
that  when  I get  to  the  fair  I shall  go  on  a spree.” 

His  wife  replied:  “I  do  not  know  what  I am 
afraid  of;  all  I know  is  that  I had  a bad  dream.  I dreamt 
you  returned  from  the  town,  and  when  you  took  off 
your  cap  I saw  that  your  hair  was  quite  grey.” 

Aksionov  laughed.  “That’s  a lucky  sign,”  said 
he.  “See  if  I don’t  sell  out  all  my  goods,  and  bring  you 
some  presents  from  the  fair.” 

So  he  said  good-bye  to  his  family,  and  drove  away. 
When  he  had  travelled  half-way,  he  met  a merchant 
whom  he  knew,  and  they  put  up  at  the  same  inn  for  the 
night.  They  had  some  tea  together,  and  then  went  to 
bed  in  adjoining  rooms. 

It  was  not  Aksionov’s  habit  to  sleep  late,  and, 
wishing  to  travel  while  it  was  still  cool,  he  aroused  his 
driver  before  dawn,  and  told  him  to  put  in  the  horses. 

Then  he  made  his  way  across  to  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  (who  lived  in  a cottage  at  the  back),  paid  his  bill, 
and  continued  his  journey. 

When  he  had  gone  about  twenty-five  miles,  he 
stopped  for  the  horses  to  be  fed.  Aksionov  rested  awhile 
in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  then  he  stepped  out  into  the 
porch,  and,  ordering  a samovar  to  be  heated,  got  out  his 
guitar  and  began  to  play. 

Suddenly  a troika  drove  up  with  tinkling  bells 
and  an  official  alighted,  followed  by  two  soldiers.  He 
came  to  Aksionov  and  began  to  question  him,  asking 
him  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  Aksionov 
answered  him  fully,  and  said,  “Won’t  you  have  some 
tea  with  me?”  But  the  official  went  on  cross-questioning 
him  and  asking  him.  “Where  did  you  spend  last  night? 


Were  you  alone,  or  with  a fellow-merchant?  Did  you  see 
the  other  merchant  this  morning?  Why  did  you  leave 
the  inn  before  dawn?” 

Aksionov  wondered  why  he  was  asked  all  these 
questions,  but  he  described  all  that  had  happened,  and 
then  added,  “Why  do  you  cross-question  me  as  if  I were 
a thief  or  a robber?  I am  travelling  on  business  of  my 
own,  and  there  is  no  need  to  question  me.” 

Then  the  official,  calling  the  soldiers,  said,  “I 
am  the  police-officer  of  this  district,  and  I question  you 
because  the  merchant  with  whom  you  spent  last  night 
has  been  found  with  his  throat  cut.  We  must  search 
your  things.” 

They  entered  the  house.  The  soldiers  and 
the  police-officer  unstrapped  Aksionov’s  luggage  and 
searched  it.  Suddenly  the  officer  drew  a knife  out  of  a 
bag,  crying,  “Whose  knife  is  this?” 

Aksionov  looked,  and  seeing  a blood-stained 
knife  taken  from  his  bag,  he  was  frightened. 

“How  is  it  there  is  blood  on  this  knife?” 

Aksionov  tried  to  answer,  but  could  hardly 
utter  a word,  and  only  stammered:  “I--don’t  know-not 
mine.”  Then  the  police-officer  said:  “This  morning  the 
merchant  was  found  in  bed  with  his  throat  cut.  You  are 
the  only  person  who  could  have  done  it.  The  house  was 
locked  from  inside,  and  no  one  else  was  there.  Here  is 
this  blood-stained  knife  in  your  bag  and  your  face  and 
manner  betray  you!  Tell  me  how  you  killed  him,  and 
how  much  money  you  stole?” 

Aksionov  swore  he  had  not  done  it;  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  merchant  after  they  had  had  tea  together; 
that  he  had  no  money  except  eight  thousand  rubles  of 
his  own,  and  that  the  knife  was  not  his.  But  his  voice 
was  broken,  his  face  pale,  and  he  trembled  with  fear  as 
though  he  went  guilty. 

The  police-officer  ordered  the  soldiers  to  bind 
Aksionov  and  to  put  him  in  the  cart.  As  they  tied  his 
feet  together  and  flung  him  into  the  cart,  Aksionov 
crossed  himself  and  wept.  His  money  and  goods  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  nearest  town 
and  imprisoned  there.  Enquiries  as  to  his  character 
were  made  in  Vladimir.  The  merchants  and  other 
inhabitants  of  that  town  said  that  in  former  days  he 
used  to  drink  and  waste  his  time,  but  that  he  was  a 
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good  man.  Then  die  trial  came  on:  he  was  charged  with 
murdering  a merchant  from  Ryazan,  and  robbing  him 
of  twenty  thousand  rubles. 

His  wife  was  in  despair,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  believe.  Her  children  were  all  quite  small;  one  was  a 
baby  at  her  breast.  Taking  them  all  with  her,  she  went 
to  the  town  where  her  husband  was  in  jail.  At  first  she 
was  not  allowed  to  see  him;  but  after  much  begging,  she 
obtained  permission  from  die  officials,  and  was  taken 
to  him.  When  she  saw  her  husband  in  prison-dress  and 
in  chains,  shut  up  with  thieves  and  criminals,  she  fell 
down,  and  did  not  come  to  her  senses  for  a long  time. 
Then  she  drew  her  children  to  her,  and  sat  down  near 
him.  She  told  him  of  things  at  home,  and  asked  about 
what  had  happened  to  him.  He  told  her  all,  and  she 
asked,  “What  can  we  do  now?” 

“We  must  petition  the  Czar  not  to  let  an 
innocent  man  perish.” 

His  wife  told  him  that  she  had  sent  a petition  to 
the  Czar,  but  it  had  not  been  accepted. 

Aksionov  did  not  reply,  but  only  looked 
downcast. 

Then  his  wife  said,  “It  was  not  for  nothing  I 
dreamt  your  hair  had  turned  grey.  You  remember?  You 
should  not  have  started  that  day.”  And  passing  her 
fingers  through  his  hair,  she  said:  “Vanya  dearest,  tell 
your  wife  the  truth;  was  it  not  you  who  did  it?” 

“So  you,  too,  suspect  me!”  said  Aksionov,  and, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  began  to  weep.  Then  a 
soldier  came  to  say  that  the  wife  and  children  must  go 
away;  and  Aksionov  said  good-bye  to  his  family  for  the 
last  time. 

When  they  were  gone,  Aksionov  recalled  what 
had  been  said,  and  when  he  remembered  that  his  wife 
also  had  suspected  him,  he  said  to  himself,  “It  seems 
that  only  God  can  know  the  truth;  it  is  to  Him  alone  we 
must  appeal,  and  from  Him  alone  expect  mercy.” 

And  Aksionov  wrote  no  more  petitions;  gave  up 
all  hope,  and  only  prayed  to  God. 

Aksionov  was  condemned  to  be  flogged  and 
sent  to  the  mines.  So  he  was  flogged  with  a knot,  and 
when  the  wounds  made  by  the  knot  were  healed,  he  was 
driven  to  Siberia  with  other  convicts. 

For  twenty-six  years  Aksionov  lived  as  a convict 
in  Siberia.  His  hair  turned  white  as  snow,  and  his  beard 
grew  long,  thin,  and  grey.  All  his  mirth  went;  he  stooped; 
he  walked  slowly,  spoke  little,  and  never  laughed,  but 
he  often  prayed. 
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In  prison  Aksionov  learnt  to  make  boots,  and 
earned  a little  money,  with  which  he  bought  The  Lives 
of  the  Saints.  He  read  this  book  when  there  was  light 
enough  in  the  prison;  and  on  Sundays  in  the  prison- 
church  he  read  the  lessons  and  sang  in  the  choir;  for  his 
voice  was  still  good. 

The  prison  authorities  liked  Aksionov  for  his 
meekness,  and  his  fellow-prisoners  respected  him:  they 
called  him  “Grandfather,”  and  “The  Saint.”  When 
they  wanted  to  petition  the  prison  authorities  about 
anything,  they  always  made  Aksionov  their  spokesman, 
and  when  there  were  quarrels  among  the  prisoners 
they  came  to  him  to  put  things  right,  and  to  judge  the 
matter. 

No  news  reached  Aksionov  from  his  home,  and 
he  did  not  even  know  if  his  wife  and  children  were  still 
alive. 

One  day  a fresh  gang  of  convicts  came  to  the 
prison.  In  the  evening  the  old  prisoners  collected  round 
the  new  ones  and  asked  them  what  towns  or  villages  they 
came  from,  and  what  they  were  sentenced  for.  Among 
the  rest  Aksionov  sat  down  near  the  newcomers,  and 
listened  with  downcast  air  to  what  was  said. 

One  of  the  new  convicts,  a tall,  strong  man  of 
sixty,  with  a closely-cropped  grey  beard,  was  telling  the 
others  what  be  had  been  arrested  for. 

“Well,  friends,”  he  said,  “I  only  took  a horse  that 
was  tied  to  a sledge,  and  I was  arrested  and  accused  of 
stealing.  I said  I had  only  taken  it  to  get  home  quicker, 
and  had  then  let  it  go;  besides,  the  driver  was  a personal 
friend  of  mine.  So  I said,  ‘It’s  all  right.’  ‘No,’  said  they, 
‘you  stole  it.’  But  how  or  where  I stole  it  they  could  not 
say.  I once  really  did  something  wrong,  and  ought  by 
rights  to  have  come  here  long  ago,  but  that  time  I was 
not  found  out.  Now  I have  been  sent  here  for  nothing  at 
all...  Eh,  but  it’s  lies  I’m  telling  you;  I’ve  been  to  Siberia 
before,  but  I did  not  stay  long.” 

“Where  are  you  from?”  asked  some  one. 

“From  Vladimir.  My  family  are  of  that  town.  My 
name  is  Makar,  and  they  also  call  me  Semyonich.” 

Aksionov  raised  his  head  and  said:  “Tell  me, 
Semyonich,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  merchants 
Aksionov  of  Vladimir?  Are  they  still  alive?” 

“Know  them?  Of  course  I do.  The  Aksionovs 
are  rich,  though  their  father  is  in  Siberia:  a sinner  like 
ourselves,  it  seems!  As  for  you,  Gran’dad,  how  did  you 
come  here?” 


Aksionov  did  not  like  to  speak  of  his  misfortune. 
He  only  sighed,  and  said,  “For  my  sins  I have  been  in 
prison  these  twenty-six  years.” 

“What  sins?”  asked  Makar  Semyonich. 

But  Aksionov  only  said,  “Well,  well~I  must 
have  deserved  it!”  He  would  have  said  no  more,  but  his 
companions  told  the  newcomers  how  Aksionov  came 
to  be  in  Siberia;  how  some  one  had  killed  a merchant, 
and  had  put  the  knife  among  Aksionov’s  things,  and 
Aksionov  had  been  unjustly  condemned. 

When  Makar  Semyonich  heard  this,  he  looked 
at  Aksionov,  slapped  his  own  knee,  and  exclaimed, 
“Well,  this  is  wonderful!  Really  wonderful!  But  how  old 
you’ve  grown,  Gran’dad!” 

The  others  asked  him  why  he  was  so  surprised, 
and  where  he  had  seen  Aksionov  before;  but  Makar 
Semyonich  did  not  reply.  He  only  said:  “It’s  wonderful 
that  we  should  meet  here,  lads!” 

These  words  made  Aksionov  wonder  whether 
this  man  knew  who  had  killed  the  merchant;  so  he  said, 
“Perhaps,  Semyonich,  you  have  heard  of  that  affair,  or 
maybe  you’ve  seen  me  before?” 

“How  could  I help  hearing?  The  world’s  full  of 
rumours.  But  it’s  a long  time  ago,  and  I’ve  forgotten 
what  I heard.” 

“Perhaps  you  heard  who  killed  the  merchant?” 
asked  Aksionov. 

Makar  Semyonich  laughed,  and  replied:  “It 
must  have  been  him  in  whose  bag  the  knife  was  found! 
If  some  one  else  hid  the  knife  there,  ‘He’s  not  a thief 
till  he’s  caught,’  as  the  saying  is.  How  could  any  one  put 
a knife  into  your  bag  while  it  was  under  your  head?  It 
would  surely  have  woke  you  up.” 

When  Aksionov  heard  these  words,  he  felt  sure 
this  was  the  man  who  had  killed  the  merchant.  He  rose 
and  went  away.  All  that  night  Aksionov  lay  awake.  He 
felt  terribly  unhappy,  and  all  sorts  of  images  rose  in  his 
mind.  There  was  the  image  of  his  wife  as  she  was  when 
he  parted  from  her  to  go  to  the  fair.  He  saw  her  as  if  she 
were  present;  her  face  and  her  eyes  rose  before  him;  he 
heard  her  speak  and  laugh.  Then  he  saw  his  children, 
quite  little,  as  they:  were  at  that  time:  one  with  a little 
cloak  on,  another  at  his  mother’s  breast.  And  then  he 
remembered  himself  as  he  used  to  be~young  and  merry. 
He  remembered  how  he  sat  playing  the  guitar  in  the 
porch  of  the  inn  where  he  was  arrested,  and  how  free 
from  care  he  had  been.  He  saw,  in  his  mind,  the  place 
where  he  was  flogged,  the  executioner,  and  the  people 


standing  around;  the  chains,  the  convicts,  all  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  prison  life,  and  his  premature  old  age. 
The  thought  of  it  all  made  him  so  wretched  that  he  was 
ready  to  kill  himself. 

“And  it’s  all  that  villain’s  doing!”  thought 
Aksionov.  And  his  anger  was  so  great  against  Makar 
Semyonich  that  he  longed  for  vengeance,  even  if  he 
himself  should  perish  for  it.  He  kept  repeating  prayers 
all  night,  but  could  get  no  peace.  During  the  day  he  did 
not  go  near  Makar  Semyonich,  nor  even  look  at  him. 

A fortnight  passed  in  this  way.  Aksionov  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  and  was  so  miserable  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

One  night  as  he  was  walking  about  the  prison 
he  noticed  some  earth  that  came  rolling  out  from 
under  one  of  the  shelves  on  which  the  prisoners 
slept.  He  stopped  to  see  what  it  was.  Suddenly  Makar 
Semyonich  crept  out  from  under  the  shelf,  and  looked 
up  at  Aksionov  with  frightened  face.  Aksionov  tried  to 
pass  without  looking  at  him,  but  Makar  seized  his  hand 
and  told  him  that  he  had  dug  a hole  under  the  wall, 
getting  rid  of  the  earth  by  putting  it  into  his  high-boots, 
and  emptying  it  out  every  day  on  the  road  when  the 
prisoners  were  driven  to  their  work. 

“Just  you  keep  quiet,  old  man,  and  you  shall  get 
out  too.  If  you  blab,  they’ll  flog  the  life  out  of  me,  but  I 
will  kill  you  first.” 

Aksionov  trembled  with  anger  as  he  looked  at 
his  enemy.  He  drew  his  hand  away,  saying,  “I  have  no 
wish  to  escape,  and  you  have  no  need  to  kill  me;  you 
killed  me  long  ago!  As  to  telling  of  you~I  may  do  so  or 
not,  as  God  shall  direct.” 

Next  day,  when  the  convicts  were  led  out  to 
work,  the  convoy  soldiers  noticed  that  one  or  other  of 
the  prisoners  emptied  some  earth  out  of  his  boots.  The 
prison  was  searched  and  the  tunnel  found.  The  Governor 
came  and  questioned  all  the  prisoners  to  find  out  who 
had  dug  the  hole.  They  all  denied  any  knowledge  of  it. 
Those  who  knew  would  not  betray  Makar  Semyonich, 
knowing  he  would  be  flogged  almost  to  death.  At  last 
the  Governor  turned  to  Aksionov  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a just  man,  and  said: 

“You  are  a truthful  old  man;  tell  me,  before 
God,  who  dug  the  hole?” 

Makar  Semyonich  stood  as  if  he  were  quite 
unconcerned,  looking  at  the  Governor  and  not  so 
much  as  glancing  at  Aksionov.  Aksionov’s  lips  and 
hands  trembled,  and  for  a long  time  he  could  not  utter 
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a word.  He  drought,  “Why  should  I screen  him  who 
ruined  my  life?  Let  him  pay  for  what  I have  suffered. 
But  if  I tell,  they  will  probably  flog  the  life  out  of  him, 
and  maybe  1 suspect  him  wrongly.  And,  after  all,  what 
good  would  it  be  to  me?” 

“Well,  old  man,”  repeated  the  Governor,  “tell 
me  the  truth:  who  has  been  digging  under  the  wall?” 

Aksionov  glanced  at  Makar  Senryonich,  and 
said,  “I  cannot  say,  your  honour.  It  is  not  God’s  will 
that  I should  tell!  Do  what  you  like  with  nre;  I am  in 
your  hands.” 

However  much  the  Governor!  tried,  Aksionov 
would  say  no  more,  and  so  the  matter  had  to  be  left. 

That  night,  when  Aksionov  was  lying  on  his  bed 
and  just  beginning  to  doze,  some  one  came  quietly  and 
sat  down  on  his  bed.  He  peered  through  the  darkness 
and  recognised  Makar. 

“What  more  do  you  want  of  me?”  asked 
Aksionov.  “Why  have  you  come  here?” 

Makar  Senryonich  was  silent.  So  Aksionov  sat 
up  and  said,  “What  do  you  want?  Go  away,  or  I will  call 
the  guard!” 

Makar  Semyonich  bent  close  over  Aksionov, 
and  whispered,  “Ivan  Dnritrich,  forgive  me!” 

“What  for?”  asked  Aksionov. 

“It  was  I who  killed  the  merchant  and  hid  the 
knife  among  your  things.  I meant  to  kill  you  too,  but  I 


heard  a noise  outside,  so  I hid  the  knife  in  your  bag  and 
escaped  out  of  the  window.” 

Aksionov  was  silent,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Makar  Semyonich  slid  off  the  bed-shelf  and  knelt 
upon  the  ground.  “Ivan  Dnritrich,”  said  he,  “forgive  nre! 
For  the  love  of  God,  forgive  nre!  I will  confess  that  it  was 
I who  killed  the  merchant,  and  you  will  be  released  and 
can  go  to  your  home.” 

“It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk,”  said  Aksionov,  “but 
I have  suffered  for  you  these  twenty-six  years.  Where 
could  I go  to  now?...  My  wife  is  dead,  and  nry  children 
have  forgotten  nre.  I have  nowhere  to  go...” 

Makar  Senryonich  did  not  rise,  but  beat  his 
head  on  the  floor.  “Ivan  Dnritrich,  forgive  nre!”  he 
cried.  “When  they  flogged  nre  with  the  knot  it  was  not 
so  hard  to  bear  as  it  is  to  see  you  now  ...  yet  you  had  pity 
on  nre,  and  did  not  tell.  For  Christ’s  sake  forgive  nre, 
wretch  that  I anr!”  And  he  began  to  sob. 

When  Aksionov  heard  him  sobbing  he,  too, 
began  to  weep.  “God  will  forgive  you!”  said  he.  “Maybe 
I anr  a hundred  times  worse  than  you.”  And  at  these 
words  his  heart  grew  light,  and  the  longing  for  home  left 
hinr.  He  no  longer  had  any  desire  to  leave  the  prison, 
but  only  hoped  for  his  last  hour  to  come. 

In  spite  of  what  Aksionov  had  said,  Makar 
Semyonich  confessed,  his  guilt.  But  when  the  order  for 
his  release  canre,  Aksionov  was  already  dead. 
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THE  COFFEE  HOUSE  OF  SURAT 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


In  the  town  of  Surat,  in  India,  was  a coffee- 
house where  many  travellers  and  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  met  and  conversed. 

One  day  a learned  Persian  theologian  visited 
this  coffee-house.  He  was  a man  who  had  spent  his 
life  studying  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  reading  and 
writing  books  upon  the  subject.  He  had  thought,  read, 
and  written  so  much  about  God,  that  eventually  he  lost 
his  wits,  became  quite  confused,  and  ceased  even  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a God.  The  Shah,  hearing  of 
this,  had  banished  him  from  Persia. 

After  having  argued  all  his  life  about  the  First 
Cause,  this  unfortunate  theologian  had  ended  by  quite 
perplexing  himself,  and  instead  of  understanding  that 
he  had  lost  his  own  reason,  he  began  to  think  that  there 
was  no  higher  Reason  controlling  the  universe. 

This  man  had  an  African  slave  who  followed 
him  everywhere.  When  the  theologian  entered  the 
coffee-house,  the  slave  remained  outside,  near  the  door, 
sitting  on  a stone  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  driving 
away  the  flies  that  buzzed  around  him.  The  Persian 
having  settled  down  on  a divan  in  the  coffee-house, 
ordered  himself  a cup  of  opium.  When  he  had  drunk 
it  and  the  opium  had  begun  to  quicken  the  workings 
of  his  brain,  he  addressed  his  slave  through  the  open 
door: 

“Tell  me,  wretched  slave,”  said  he,  “do  you  think 
there  is  a God,  or  not?” 

“Of  course  there  is,”  said  the  slave,  and 
immediately  drew  from  under  his  girdle  a small  idol  of 
wood. 

“There,”  said  he,  “that  is  the  God  who  has 
guarded  me  from  the  day  of  my  birth.  Every  one  in 
our  country  worships  the  fetish  tree,  from  the  wood  of 
which  this  God  was  made.” 

This  conversation  between  the  theologian  and 
his  slave  was  listened  to  with  surprise  by  the  other 
guests  in  the  coffee-house.  They  were  astonished  at  the 
master’s  question,  and  yet  more  so  at  the  slave’s  reply. 

One  of  them,  a Brahmin,  on  hearing  the  words 
spoken  by  the  slave,  turned  to  him  and  said: 

“Miserable  fool!  Is  it  possible  you  believe  that 
God  can  be  carried  under  a man’s  girdle?  There  is  one 
God--Brahnra,  and  he  is  greater  than  the  whole  world, 
for  he  created  it.  Brahma  is  the  One,  the  mighty  God, 


and  in  His  honour  are  built  the  temples  on  the  Ganges’ 
banks,  where  his  true  priests,  the  Brahmins,  worship 
him.  They  know  the  true  God,  and  none  but  they.  A 
thousand  score  of  years  have  passed,  and  yet  through 
revolution  after  revolution  these  priests  have  held  their 
sway,  because  Brahma,  the  one  true  God,  has  protected 
them.” 

So  spoke  the  Brahmin,  thinking  to  convince 
every  one;  but  a Jewish  broker  who  was  present  replied 
to  him,  and  said: 

“No!  the  temple  of  the  true  God  is  not  in  India. 
Neither  does  God  protect  the  Brahmin  caste.  The  true 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Brahmins,  but  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  None  does  He  protect  but  His  chosen 
people,  the  Israelites.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
world,  our  nation  has  been  beloved  of  Him,  and  ours 
alone.  If  we  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  it  is 
but  to  try  us;  for  God  has  promised  that  He  will  one  day 
gather  His  people  together  in  Jerusalem.  Then,  with  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem-the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world- 
-restored  to  its  splendor,  shall  Israel  be  established  a 
ruler  over  all  nations.” 

So  spoke  the  Jew,  and  burst  into  tears.  He 
wished  to  say  more,  but  an  Italian  missionary  who  was 
there  interrupted  him. 

“What  you  are  saying  is  untrue,”  said  he  to  the 
Jew.  “You  attribute  injustice  to  God.  He  cannot  love 
your  nation  above  the  rest.  Nay  rather,  even  if  it  be  true 
that  of  old  He  favored  the  Israelites,  it  is  now  nineteen 
hundred  years  since  they  angered  Him,  and  caused  Him 
to  destroy  their  nation  and  scatter  them  over  the  earth, 
so  that  their  faith  makes  no  converts  and  has  died  out 
except  here  and  there.  God  shows  preference  to  no 
nation,  but  calls  all  who  wish  to  be  saved  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  the  one  outside  whose 
borders  no  salvation  can  be  found.” 

So  spoke  the  Italian.  But  a Protestant  minister, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  growing  pale,  turned  to 
the  Catholic  missionary  and  exclaimed: 

“How  can  you  say  that  salvation  belongs  to 
your  religion?  Those  only  will  be  saved,  who  serve 
God  according  to  the  Gospel,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as 
bidden  by  the  word  of  Christ.” 

Then  a Turk,  an  office-holder  in  the  custom- 
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house  at  Surat,  who  was  sitting  in  the  coffee-house 
smoking  a pipe,  turned  with  an  air  of  superiority  to 
both  the  Christians. 

“Your  belief  in  your  Roman  religion  is  vain,” 
said  he.  “It  was  superseded  twelve  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  true  faith:  that  of  Mohammed!  You  cannot 
but  observe  how  the  true  Mohammed  faith  continues 
to  spread  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  in  the 
enlightened  country  of  China.  You  say  yourselves  that 
God  has  rejected  the  Jews;  and,  as  a proof,  you  quote  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  are  humiliated  and  their  faith  does  not 
spread.  Confess  then  the  truth  of  Mohammedanism, 
for  it  is  triumphant  and  spreads  far  and  wide.  None  will 
be  saved  but  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  God’s  latest 
prophet;  and  of  them,  only  the  followers  of  Omar,  and 
not  of  Ali,  for  the  latter  are  false  to  the  faith.” 

To  this  the  Persian  theologian,  who  was  of  the 
sect  of  Ali,  wished  to  reply;  but  by  this  time  a great  dispute 
had  arisen  among  all  the  strangers  of  different  faiths 
and  creeds  present.  There  were  Abyssinian  Christians, 
Llamas  from  Thibet,  Ismailians  and  Fireworshippers. 
They  all  argued  about  the  nature  of  God,  and  how  He 
should  be  worshipped.  Each  of  them  asserted  that  in 
his  country  alone  was  the  true  God  known  and  rightly 
worshipped. 

Every  one  argued  and  shouted,  except  a 
Chinaman,  a student  of  Confucius,  who  sat  quietly 
in  one  corner  of  the  coffee-house,  not  joining  in  the 
dispute.  He  sat  there  drinking  tea  and  listening  to  what 
the  others  said,  but  did  not  speak  himself. 

The  Turk  noticed  him  sitting  there,  and 
appealed  to  him,  saying: 

“You  can  confirm  what  I say,  my  good  Chinaman. 
You  hold  your  peace,  but  if  you  spoke  I know  you 
would  uphold  my  opinion.  Traders  from  your  country, 
who  come  to  me  for  assistance,  tell  me  that  though 
many  religions  have  been  introduced  into  China,  you 
Chinese  consider  Mohammedanism  the  best  of  all,  and 
adopt  it  willingly.  Confirm,  then,  my  words,  and  tell  us 
your  opinion  of  the  true  God  and  of  His  prophet.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  rest,  turningto  the  Chinaman, 
“let  us  hear  what  you  think  on  the  subject.” 

The  Chinaman,  the  student  of  Confucius, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  thought  a while.  Then  he  opened 
them  again,  and  drawing  his  hands  out  of  the  wide 
sleeves  of  his  garment,  and  folding  them  on  his  breast, 
he  spoke  as  follows,  in  a calm  and  quiet  voice. 

Sirs,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  chiefly  pride  that 


prevents  men  agreeing  with  one  another  on  matters  of 
faith.  If  you  care  to  listen  to  me,  I will  tell  you  a story 
which  will  explain  this  by  an  example. 

I came  here  from  China  on  an  English  steamer 
which  had  been  round  the  world.  We  stopped  for  fresh 
water,  and  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  It  was  midday,  and  some  of  us,  having  landed, 
sat  in  the  shade  of  some  cocoanut  palms  by  the  seashore, 
not  far  from  a native  village.  We  were  a party  of  men  of 
different  nationalities. 

As  we  sat  there,  a blind  man  approached  us.  We 
learned  afterwards  that  he  had  gone  blind  from  gazing 
too  long  and  too  persistently  at  the  sun,  trying  to  find 
out  what  it  is,  in  order  to  seize  its  light. 

He  strove  a long  time  to  accomplish  this, 
constantly  looking  at  the  sun;  but  the  only  result  was 
that  his  eyes  were  injured  by  its  brightness,  and  he 
became  blind. 

Then  he  said  to  himself: 

“The  light  of  the  sun  is  not  a liquid;  for  if  it 
were  a liquid  it  would  be  possible  to  pour  it  from  one 
vessel  into  another,  and  it  would  be  moved,  like  water, 
by  the  wind.  Neither  is  it  fire;  for  if  it  were  fire,  water 
would  extinguish  it.  Neither  is  light  a spirit,  for  it  is 
seen  by  the  eye;  nor  is  it  matter,  for  it  cannot  be  moved. 
Therefore,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  neither  liquid,  nor 
fire,  nor  spirit,  nor  matter,  it  is— nothing!” 

So  he  argued,  and,  as  a result  of  always  looking 
at  the  sun  and  always  thinking  about  it,  he  lost  both  his 
sight  and  his  reason.  And  when  he  went  quite  blind,  he 
became  fully  convinced  that  the  sun  did  not  exist. 

With  this  blind  man  came  a slave,  who  after 
placing  his  master  in  the  shade  of  a cocoanut  tree, 
picked  up  a cocoanut  from  the  ground,  and  began 
making  it  into  a night-light.  He  twisted  a wick  from  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoanut:  squeezed  oil  from  the  nut  in  the 
shell,  and  soaked  the  wick  in  it. 

As  the  slave  sat  doing  this,  the  blind  man  sighed 
and  said  to  him: 

“Well,  slave,  was  I not  right  when  I told  you 
there  is  no  sun?  Do  you  not  see  how  dark  it  is?  Yet 
people  say  there  is  a sun.  . . . But  if  so,  what  is  it?” 

“I  do  not  know  what  the  sun  is,”  said  the  slave. 
“That  is  no  business  of  mine.  But  I know  what  light  is. 
Here  I have  made  a night-light,  by  the  help  of  which  I 
can  serve  you  and  find  anything  I want  in  the  hut.” 

And  the  slave  picked  up  the  cocoanut  shell, 
saying:  “This  is  my  sun.” 
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A lame  man  with  crutches,  who  was  sitting  near 
by,  heard  these  words,  and  laughed: 

“You  have  evidently  been  blind  all  your  life,” 
said  he  to  the  blind  man,  “not  to  know  what  the  sun  is. 
I will  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  sun  is  a ball  of  fire,  which 
rises  every  morning  out  of  the  sea  and 
goes  down  again  among  the  mountains  of  our  island 
each  evening.  We  have  all  seen  this,  and  if  you  had  had 
your  eyesight  you  too  would  have  seen  it.” 

A fisherman,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversation  said: 

“It  is  plain  enough  that  you  have  never  been 
beyond  your  own  island.  If  you  were  not  lame,  and  if 
you  had  been  out  as  I have  in  a fishing-boat,  you  would 
know  that  the  sun  does  not  set  among  the  mountains  of 
our  island,  but  as  it  rises  from  the  ocean  every  morning 
so  it  sets  again  in  the  sea  every  night.  What  I am  telling 
you  is  true,  for  I see  it  every  day  with  my  own  eyes.” 

Then  an  Indian  who  was  of  our  party,  interrupted 
him  by  saying: 

“I  am  astonished  that  a reasonable  man  should 
talk  such  nonsense.  How  can  a ball  of  fire  possibly 
descend  into  the  water  and  not  be  extinguished?  The 
sun  is  not  a ball  of  fire  at  all,  it  is  the  Deity  named 
Deva,  who  rides  for  ever  in  a chariot  round  the  golden 
mountain,  Meru.  Sometimes  the  evil  serpents  Ragu 
and  Ketu  attack  Deva  and  swallow  him:  and  then  the 
earth  is  dark.  But  our  priests  pray  that  the  Deity  may 
be  released,  and  then  he  is  set  free.  Only  such  ignorant 
men  as  you,  who  have  never  been  beyond  their  own 
island,  can  imagine  that  the  sun  shines  for  their  country 
alone.” 

Then  the  master  of  an  Egyptian  vessel,  who  was 
present,  spoke  in  his  turn. 

“No,”  said  he,  “you  also  are  wrong.  The  sun  is 
not  a Deity,  and  does  not  move  only  round  India  and 
its  golden  mountain.  I have  sailed  much  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  and  have  been  to 
Madagascar  and  to  the  Philippines.  The  sun  lights  the 
whole  earth,  and  not  India  alone.  It  does  not  circle 
round  one  mountain,  but  rises  far  in  the  East,  beyond 
the  Isles  of  Japan,  and  sets  far,  far  away  in  the  West, 
beyond  the  islands  of  England.  That  is  why  the  Japanese 
call  their  country  ‘Nippon,’  that  is,  ‘the  birth  of  the 
sun.’  I know  this  well,  for  I have  myself  seen  much,  and 
heard  more  from  my  grandfather,  who  sailed  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  sea.” 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  an  English  sailor 


from  our  ship  interrupted  him. 

“There  is  no  country,”  he  said  “where  people 
know  so  much  about  the  sun’s  movements  as  in 
England.  The  sun,  as  every  one  in  England  knows,  rises 
nowhere  and  sets  nowhere.  It  is  always  moving  round 
the  earth.  We  can  be  sure  of  this  for  we  have  just  been 
round  the  world  ourselves,  and  nowhere  knocked  up 
against  the  sun.  Wherever  we  went,  the  sun  showed 
itself  in  the  morning  and  hid  itself  at  night,  just  as  it 
does  here.” 

And  the  Englishman  took  a stick  and,  drawing 
circles  on  the  sand,  tried  to  explain  how  the  sun  moves 
in  the  heavens  and  goes  round  the  world.  But  he  was 
unable  to  explain  it  clearly,  and  pointing  to  the  ship’s 
pilot  said: 

“This  man  knows  more  about  it  than  I do.  He 
can  explain  it  properly.” 

The  pilot,  who  was  an  intelligent  man,  had 
listened  in  silence  to  the  talk  till  he  was  asked  to  speak. 
Now  every  one  turned  to  him,  and  he  said: 

“You  are  all  misleading  one  another,  and  are 
yourselves  deceived.  The  sun  does  not  go  round  the 
earth,  but  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  revolving  as  it 
goes,  and  turning  towards  the  sun  in  the  course  of  each 
twenty-four  hours,  not  only  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  Sumatra  where  we  now  are,  but  Africa,  and  Europe, 
and  America,  and  many  lands  besides.  The  sun  does  not 
shine  for  some  one  mountain,  or  for  some  one  island, 
or  for  some  one  sea,  nor  even  for  one  earth  alone,  but 
for  other  planets  as  well  as  our  earth.  If  you  would 
only  look  up  at  the  heavens,  instead  of  at  the  ground 
beneath  your  own  feet,  you  might  all  understand  this, 
and  would  then  no  longer  suppose  that  the  sun  shines 
for  you,  or  for  your  country  alone.” 

Thus  spoke  the  wise  pilot,  who  had  voyaged 
much  about  the  world,  and  had  gazed  much  upon  the 
heavens  above. 

“So  on  matters  of  faith,”  continued  the 
Chinaman,  the  student  of  Confucius,  “it  is  pride  that 
causes  error  and  discord  among  men.  As  with  the  sun, 
so  it  is  with  God.  Each  man  wants  to  have  a special  God 
of  his  own,  or  at  least  a special  God  for  his  native  land. 
Each  nation  wishes  to  confine  in  its  own  temples  Him, 
whom  the  world  cannot  contain. 

“Can  any  temple  compare  with  that  which  God 
Himself  has  built  to  unite  all  men  in  one  faith  and  one 
religion? 

“All  human  temples  are  built  on  the  model 
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of  this  temple,  which  is  God’s  own  world.  Every 
temple  has  its  fonts,  its  vaulted  roof,  its  lamps,  its 
pictures  or  sculptures,  its  inscriptions,  its  books  of 
the  law,  its  offerings,  its  altars  and  its  priests.  But 
in  what  temple  is  there  such  a font  as  the  ocean; 
such  a vault  as  that  of 

the  heavens;  such  lamps  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  or  any  figures  to  be  compared  with  living, 
loving,  mu tu ally-helpful  men?  Where  are  there  any 
records  of  God’s  goodness  so  easy  to  understand 
as  the  blessings  which  God  has  strewn  abroad  for 
man’s  happiness?  Where  is  there  any  book  of  the 
law  so  clear  to  each  man  as  that  written  in  his  heart? 
What  sacrifices  equal  the  self-denials  which  loving 
men  and  women  make  for  one  another?  And  what 
altar  can  be  compared  with  the  heart  of  a good 
man,  on  which  God  Himself  accepts  the  sacrifice? 

“The  higher  a man’s  conception  of  God, 
the  better  will  he  know  Him.  And  the  better  he 
knows  God,  the  nearer  will  he  draw  to  Him, 
imitating  His  goodness,  His  mercy,  and  His  love  of 
man. 

“Therefore,  let  him  who  sees  the  sun’s 
whole  light  filling  the  world,  refrain  from  blaming 
or  despising  the  superstitious  man,  who  in  his 
own  idol  sees  one  ray  of  that  same  light.  Let  him 
not  despise  even  the  unbeliever  who  is  blind  and 
cannot  see  the  sun  at  all.” 

So  spoke  the  Chinaman,  the  student  of 
Confucius;  and  all  who  were  present  in  the  coffee- 
house were  silent,  and  disputed  no  more  as  to 
whose  faith  was  the  best. 
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THE  GRAIN  AS  BIG  AS  A HEN’S  EGG 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


ONE  DAY  SOME  children  found,  in  a ravine,  a 
thing  shaped  like  a grain  of  corn,  with  a groove  down  the 
middle,  but  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg.  A traveller  passing  by 
saw  the  thing,  bought  it  from  the  children  for  a penny, 
and  taking  it  to  town  sold  it  to  the  King  as  a curiosity. 

The  King  called  together  his  wise  men,  and  told 
them  to  find  out  what  the  thing  was.  The  wise  men 
pondered  and  pondered  and  could  not  make  head  or 
tail  of  it,  till  one  day,  when  the  thing  was  lying  on  a 
window-sill,  a hen  flew  in  and  pecked  at  it  till  she  made 
a hole  in  it,  and  then  every  one  saw  that  it  was  a grain 
of  corn.  The  wise  men  went  to  the  King  and  said: 

‘It  is  a grain  of  corn.’ 

At  this  the  King  was  much  surprised;  and  he 
ordered  the  learned  men  to  find  out  when  and  where 
such  corn  had  grown.  The  learned  men  pondered  again, 
and  searched  in  their  books,  but  could  find  nothing 
about  it.  So  they  returned  to  the  King  and  said: 

‘We  can  give  you  no  answer.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  in  our  books.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  peasants; 
perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  heard  from  their  fathers 
when  and  where  grain  grew  to  such  a size.’ 

So  the  King  gave  orders  that  some  very  old 
peasant  should  be  brought  before  him;  and  his  servants 
found  such  a man  and  brought  him  to  the  King.  Old 
and  bent,  ashy  pale  and  toothless,  he  just  managed 
with  the  help  of  two  crutches  to  totter  into  the  King’s 
presence. 

The  King  showed  him  the  grain,  but  the  old 
man  could  hardly  see  it;  he  took  it,  however,  and  felt  it 
with  his  hands.  The  King  questioned  him,  saying: 

‘Can  you  tell  us,  old  man,  where  such  grain  as 
this  grew?  Elave  you  ever  bought  such  corn,  or  sown 
such  in  your  fields?’ 

The  old  man  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  hardly 
hear  what  the  King  said,  and  only  understood  with 
great  difficulty. 

‘No!’  he  answered  at  last,  ‘I  never  sowed  nor 
reaped  any  like  it  in  my  fields,  nor  did  I ever  buy  any 
such.  When  we  bought  corn,  the  grains  were  always  as 
small  as  they  are  now.  But  you  might  ask  my  father,  hie 
may  have  heard  where  such  grain  grew.’ 

So  the  King  sent  for  the  old  man’s  father,  and 
he  was  found  and  brought  before  the  King.  He  came 


walking  with  one  crutch.  The  King  showed  him  the 
grain,  and  the  old  peasant,  who  was  still  able  to  see, 
took  a good  look  at  it.  And  the  King  asked  him: 

‘Can  you  not  tell  us,  old  man,  where  corn  like 
this  used  to  grow?  Have  you  ever  bought  any  like  it,  or 
sown  any  in  your  fields?’ 

Though  the  old  man  was  rather  hard  of  hearing, 
he  still  heard  better  than  his  son  had  done. 

‘No,’  he  said,  ‘I  never  sowed  nor  reaped  any 
grain  like  this  in  my  field.  As  to  buying,  I never  bought 
any,  for  in  my  time  money  was  not  yet  in  use.  Every  one 
grew  his  own  corn,  and  when  there  was  any  need  we 
shared  with  one  another.  I do  not  know  where  corn  like 
this  grew.  Ours  was  larger  and  yielded  more  flour  than 
present-day  grain,  but  I never  saw  any  like  this.  I have, 
however,  heard  my  father  say  that  in  his  time  the  grain 
grew  larger  and  yielded  more  flour  than  ours.  You  had 
better  ask  him.’ 

So  the  King  sent  for  this  old  man’s  father,  and 
they  found  him  too,  and  brought  him  before  the  King. 
He  entered  walking  easily  and  without  crutches:  his  eye 
was  clear,  his  hearing  good,  and  he  spoke  distinctly.  The 
King  showed  him  the  grain,  and  the  old  grandfather 
looked  at  it,  and  turned  it  about  in  his  hand. 

‘It  is  long  since  I saw  such  a fine  grain,’  said  he, 
and  he  bit  a piece  off  and  tasted  it. 

‘It’s  the  very  same  kind,’  he  added. 

‘Tell  me,  grandfather,’  said  the  King,  ‘when  and 
where  was  such  corn  grown?  Have  you  ever  bought  any 
like  it,  or  sown  any  in  your  fields?’ 

And  the  old  man  replied: 

‘Corn  like  this  used  to  grow  everywhere  in  my 
time.  I lived  on  corn  like  this  in  my  young  days,  and  fed 
others  on  it.  It  was  grain  like  this  that  we  used  to  sow 
and  reap  and  thrash.’ 

And  the  King  asked: 

‘Tell  me,  grandfather,  did  you  buy  it  anywhere, 
or  did  you  grow  it  all  yourself?’ 

The  old  man  smiled. 

‘In  my  time,’  he  answered,  ‘no  one  ever  thought 
of  such  a sin  as  buying  or  selling  bread;  and  we  knew 
nothing  of  money.  Each  man  had  corn  enough  of  his 
own.’ 

‘Then  tell  me,  grandfather,’  asked  the  King, 
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‘where  was  your  field,  where  did  you  grow  com  like 
this?’ 

And  the  grandfather  answered: 

‘My  field  was  God’s  earth.  Wherever  I ploughed, 
there  was  my  field.  Land  was  free.  It  was  a thing  no  man 
called  his  own.  Labour  was  the  only  thing  men  called 
their  own.’ 

‘Answer  me  two  more  questions,’  said  the  King. 
‘The  first  is,  Why  did  the  earth  bear  such  grain  then 
and  has  ceased  to  do  so  now?  And  the  second  is,  Why 
your  grandson  walks  with  two  crutches,  your  son  with 
one,  and  you  yourself  with  none?  Your  eyes  are  bright, 
your  teeth  sound,  and  your  speech  clear  and  pleasant  to 
the  ear.  How  have  these  things  come  about?’ 

And  the  old  man  answered: 

‘These  things  are  so,  because  men  have  ceased  to 
live  by  their  own  labour,  and  have  taken  to  depending 
on  the  labour  of  others.  In  the  old  time,  men  lived 
according  to  God’s  law.  They  had  what  was  their  own, 
and  coveted  not  what  others  had  produced. 
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LITTLE  GIRLS  WISER  THAN  MEN 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


IT  WAS  AN  EARLY  EASTER.  Sledging  was 
only  just  over;  snow  still  lay  in  the  yards;  and  water  ran 
in  streams  down  the  village  street. 

Two  little  girls  from  different  houses  happened 
to  meet  in  a lane  between  two  homesteads,  where  the 
dirty  water  after  running  through  the  farm-yards  had 
formed  a large  puddle.  One  girl  was  very  small,  the 
other  a little  bigger.  Their  mothers  had  dressed  them 
both  in  new  frocks.  The  little  one  wore  a blue  frock 
the  other  a yellow  print,  and  both  had  red  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads.  They  had  just  come  from  church  when 
they  met,  and  first  they  showed  each  other  their  finery, 
and  then  they  began  to  play.  Soon  the  fancy  took  them 
to  splash  about  in  the  water,  and  the  smaller  one  was 
going  to  step  into  the  puddle,  shoes  and  all,  when  the 
elder  checked  her: 

‘Don’t  go  in  so,  Malasha,’  said  she,  ‘your 
mother  will  scold  you.  I will  take  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  you  take  off  yours.’ 

They  did  so,  and  then,  picking  up  their  skirts, 
began  walking  towards  each  other  through  the  puddle. 
The  water  came  up  to  Malasha’s  ankles,  and  she  said: 

‘It  is  deep,  Akoulya,  I’m  afraid!’ 

‘Come  on,’  replied  the  other.  ‘Don’t  be  fright- 
ened. It  won’t  get  any  deeper.’ 

When  they  got  near  one  another,  Akoulya 
said:  ‘Mind,  Malasha,  don’t  splash.  Walk  carefully!’ 

She  had  hardly  said  this,  when  Malasha 
plumped  down  her  foot  so  that  the  water  splashed 
right  on  to  Akoulya’s  frock.  The  frock  was  splashed, 
and  so  were  Akoulya’s  eyes  and  nose.  When  she  saw 
the  stains  on  her  frock,  she  was  angry  and  ran  after 
Malasha  to  strike  her.  Malasha  was  frightened,  and  see- 
ing that  she  had  got  herself  into  trouble,  she  scram- 
bled out  of  the  puddle,  and  prepared  to  run  home. 

Just  then  Akoulya’s  mother  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  seeing  that  her  daughter’s  skirt  was  splashed,  and 
her  sleeves  dirty,  she  said: 

‘You  naughty,  dirty  girl,  what  have  you  been 

doing?’ 

‘Malasha  did  it  on  purpose,’  replied  the  girl. 

At  this  Akoulya’s  mother  seized  Malasha,  and 
struck  her  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  Malasha  began  to 
howl  so  that  she  could  be  heard  all  down  the  street. 


Her  mother  came  out. 

‘What  are  you  beating  my  girl  for?’  said  she; 
and  began  scolding  her  neighbour.  One  word  led 
to  another  and  they  had  an  angry  quarrel.  The  men 
came  out  and  a crowd  collected  in  the  street,  every  one 
shouting  and  no  one  listening.  They  all  went  on  quar- 
relling, till  one  gave  another  a push,  and  the  affair  had 
very  nearly  come  to  blows,  when  Akoulya’s  old  grand- 
mother, stepping  in  among  them,  tried  to  calm  them. 

‘What  are  you  thinking  of,  friends?  Is  it  right 
to  behave  so?  On  a day  like  this,  too!  It  is  a time  for 
rejoicing,  and  not  for  such  folly  as  this.’ 

They  would  not  listen  to  the  old  woman  and 
nearly  knocked  her  off  her  feet.  And  she  would  not 
have  been  able  to  quiet  the  crowd,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Akoulya  and  Malasha  themselves.  While  the 
women  were  abusing  each  other,  Akoulya  had  wiped 
the  mud  off  her  frock,  and  gone  back  to  the  puddle. 
She  took  a stone  and  began  scraping  away  the  earth  in 
front  of  the  puddle  to  make  a channel  through  which 
the  water  could  run  out  into  the  street.  Presently 
Malasha  joined  her,  and  with  a chip  of  wood  helped 
her  dig  the  channel.  Just  as  the  men  were  beginning 
to  fight,  the  water  from  the  little  girls’  channel  ran 
streaming  into  the  street  towards  the  very  place  where 
the  old  woman  was  trying  to  pacify  the  men.  The  girls 
followed  it;  one  running  each  side  of  the  little  stream. 

‘Catch  it,  Malasha!  Catch  it!’  shouted  Akoulya; 
while  Malasha  could  not  speak  for  laughing. 

Highly  delighted,  and  watching  the  chip  float 
along  on  their  stream,  the  little  girls  ran  straight  into 
the  group  of  men;  and  the  old  woman,  seeing  them, 
said  to  the  men: 

‘Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves?  To  go 
fighting  on  account  of  these  lassies,  when  they  them- 
selves have  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  are  playing 
happily  together.  Dear  little  souls!  They  are  wiser  than 
you!’ 

The  men  looked  at  the  little  girls,  and  were 
ashamed,  and,  laughing  at  themselves,  went  back  each 
to  his  own  home. 

‘Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 
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ESARHADDON,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


E sarhaddon  (or  Assur-akhi-iddina)  is  mentioned  three  times 
in  the  Bible  ( 2 Kings  xix.  37;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38,  and  Ezra  iv. 
2),  and  is  also  alluded  to  in  2 Chron.  xxiii.  11,  as,  ‘the  King 
of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  in  chains,  and  bound  him 
with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.’  Elis  son  Assur-bani- 
pal,  whom  he  promoted  to  power  before  his  own  death,  is  once 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  under  the  name  ofAsnapper  ( Ezra  iv. 
10).  Of  Lailie  history  does  not  tell  us  much;  but  in  Ernest  A. 
Budge’s  History  ofEsarhaddon  we  read:  ‘A  King,  called  Lailie, 
asked  that  the  gods  which  E sarhaddon  had  captured  from  him 
might  be  restored.  His  request  was  granted,  and  E sarhaddon 
said,  “I  spoke  to  him  of  brotherhood,  and  entrusted  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  districts  of  Bazu.  ”) 

THE  Assyrian  King,  Esarhaddon,  had 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  King  Lailie,  had  destroyed 
and  burnt  the  towns,  taken  all  the  inhabitants  captive 
to  his  own  country,  slaughtered  the  warriors,  beheaded 
some  chieftains  and  impaled  or  flayed  others,  and  had 
confined  King  Lailie  himself  in  a cage. 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  one  night,  King  Esarhaddon 
was  thinking  how  he  should  execute  Lailie,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a rustling  near  his  bed,  and  opening 
his  eyes  saw  an  old  man  with  a long  grey  bead  and  mild 
eyes. 

‘You  wish  to  execute  Lailie?’  asked  the  old 

man. 

‘Yes,’  answered  the  King.  ‘But  I cannot  make  up 
my  mind  how  to  do  it.’ 

‘But  you  are  Lailie,’  said  the  old  man. 

‘That’s  not  true,’  replied  the  King.  ‘Lailie  is 
Lailie,  and  I am  I.’ 

‘You  and  Lailie  are  one,’  said  the  old  man.  ‘You 
only  imagine  you  are  not  Lailie,  and  that  Lailie  is  not 
you.’ 

‘What  do  you  mean  by  that?’  said  the  King.  ‘Here 
am  I,  lying  on  a soft  bed;  around  me  are  obedient  men- 
slaves  and  women-slaves,  and  to-morrow  1 shall  feast 
with  my  friends  as  I did  to-day;  whereas  Lailie  is  sitting 
like  a bird  in  a cage,  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  impaled, 
and  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  will  struggle  till  he 
dies,  and  his  body  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs.’ 

‘You  cannot  destroy  his  life,’  said  the  old  man. 

‘And  how  about  the  fourteen  thousand  warriors 


I killed,  with  whose  bodies  I built  a mound?’  said  the 
King.  ‘I  am  alive,  but  they  no  longer  exist.  Does  not  that 
prove  that  I can  destroy  life?’ 

‘How  do  you  know  they  no  longer  exist?’ 

‘Because  I no  longer  see  them.  And,  above  all, 
they  were  tormented,  but  I was  not.  It  was  ill  for  them, 
but  well  for  me.’ 

‘That,  also,  only  seems  so  to  you.  You  tortured 
yourself,  but  not  them.’ 

‘I  do  not  understand,’  said  the  King. 

Do  you  wish  to  understand?’ 

Yes,  I do.’ 

Then  come  here,’  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
a large  font  full  of  water. 

The  King  rose  and  approached  the  font. 

‘Strip,  and  enter  the  font.’ 

Esarhaddon  did  as  the  old  man  bade  him. 

‘As  soon  as  I begin  to  pour  this  water  over  you,’ 
said  the  old  man,  filling  a pitcher  with  the  water,  ‘dip 
down  your  head.’ 

The  old  man  tilted  the  pitcher  over  the  King’s 
head  and  the  King  bent  his  head  till  it  was  under 
water. 

And  as  soon  as  King  Esarhaddon  was  under 
the  water  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  Esarhaddon, 
but  some  one  else.  And,  feeling  himself  to  be  that 
other  man,  he  saw  himself  lying  on  a rich  bed,  beside  a 
beautiful  woman.  He  had  never  seen  her  before,  but  he 
knew  she  was  his  wife.  The  woman  raised  herself  and 
said  to  him: 

‘Dear  husband,  Lailie!  You  were  wearied  by 
yesterday’s  work  and  have  slept  longer  than  usual,  and 
I have  guarded  your  rest,  and  have  not  roused  you.  But 
now  the  Princes  await  you  in  the  Great  Hall.  Dress  and 
go  out  to  them.’ 

And  Esarhaddon  ~ understanding  from  these 
words  that  he  was  Lailie,  and  not  feeling  at  all  surprised 
at  this,  but  only  wondering  that  he  did  not  know  it 
before  ~ rose,  dressed,  and  went  into  the  Great  Hall 
where  the  Princes  awaited  him. 

The  Princes  greeted  Lailie,  their  King,  bowing 
to  the  ground,  and  then  they  rose,  and  at  his  word  sat 
down  before  him;  and  the  eldest  of  the  Princes  began 
to  speak,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  endure 
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the  insults  of  the  wicked  King  Esarhaddon,  and  that 
they  must  make  war  on  him.  But  Lailie  disagreed,  and 
gave  orders  that  envoys  shall  be  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
King  Esarhaddon;  and  he  dismissed  the  Princes  from 
the  audience.  Afterwards  he  appointed  men  of  note  to 
act  as  ambassadors,  and  impressed  on  them  what  they 
were  to  say  to  King  Esarhaddon.  Having  finished  this 
business,  Esarhaddon  - feeling  himself  to  be  Lailie  ~ 
rode  out  to  hunt  wild  asses.  The  hunt  was  successful. 
He  killed  two  wild  asses  himself,  and  having  returned 
home,  feasted  with  his  friends,  and  witnessed  a dance 
of  slave  girls.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  Court,  where 
he  was  awaited  by  petitioners  suitors,  and  prisoners 
brought  for  trial;  and  there  as  usual  he  decided  the 
cases  submitted  to  him.  Having  finished  this  business, 
he  again  rode  out  to  his  favourite  amusement:  the  hunt. 
And  again  he  was  successful:  this  time  killing  with  his 
own  hand  an  old  lioness,  and  capturing  her  two  cubs. 
After  the  hunt  he  again  feasted  with  his  friends,  and 
was  entertained  with  music  and  dances,  and  the  night 
he  spent  with  the  wife  whom  he  loved. 

So,  dividing  his  time  between  kingly  duties 
and  pleasures,  he  lived  for  days  and  weeks,  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  he  had  sent  to  that  King 
Esarhaddon  who  used  to  be  himself.  Not  till  a month 
had  passed  did  the  ambassadors  return,  and  they 
returned  with  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off. 

King  Esarhaddon  had  ordered  them  to  tell  Lailie 
that  what  had  been  done  to  them  ~ the  ambassadors  ~ 
would  be  done  to  King  Lailie  himself  also,  unless  he  sent 
immediately  a tribute  of  silver,  gold,  and  cypress-wood, 
and  came  himself  to  pay  homage  to  King  Esarhaddon. 

Lailie,  formerly  Esarhaddon,  again  assembled 
the  Princes,  and  took  counsel  with  them  as  to  what 
he  should  do.  They  all  with  one  accord  said  that  war 
must  be  made  against  Esarhaddon,  without  waiting  for 
him  to  attack  them.  The  King  agreed;  and  taking  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  army,  started  on  the  campaign. 
The  campaign  lasts  seven  days.  Each  day  the  King  rode 
round  the  army  to  rouse  the  courage  of  his  warriors. 
On  the  eighth  day  his  army  met  that  of  Esarhaddon 
in  a broad  valley  through  which  a river  flowed.  Lailie’s 
army  fought  bravely,  but  Lailie,  formerly  Esarhaddon, 
saw  the  enemy  swarming  down  from  the  mountains 
like  ants,  over-running  the  valley  and  overwhelming 
his  army;  and,  in  his  chariot,  he  flung  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  hewing  and  felling  the  enemy.  But 
the  warriors  of  Lailie  were  but  as  hundreds,  while  those 


of  Esarhaddon  were  as  thousands;  and  Lailie  felt  himself 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Nine  days  he  journeyed 
with  other  captives,  bound,  and  guarded  by  the  warriors 
of  Esarhaddon.  On  the  tenth  day  he  reached  Nineveh, 
and  was  placed  in  a cage.  Lailie  suffered  not  so  much 
from  hunger  and  from  his  wound  as  from  shame  and 
impotent  rage.  He  felt  how  powerless  he  was  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  enemy  for  all  he  was  suffering.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  sufferings;  and  he  firmly  resolved  to  endure 
courageously  without  a murmur,  all  they  could  do 
to  him.  For  twenty  days  he  sat  in  his  cage,  awaiting 
execution.  He  saw  his  relatives  and  friends  led  out  to 
death;  he  heard  the  groans  of  those  who  were  executed: 
some  had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  others  were  flayed 
alive,  but  he  showed  neither  disquietude,  nor  pity,  nor 
fear.  He  saw  the  wife  he  loved,  bound,  and  led  by  two 
black  eunuchs.  He  knew  she  was  being  taken  as  a slave 
to  Esarhaddon.  That,  too,  he  bore  without  a murmur. 
But  one  of  the  guards  placed  to  watch  him  said,  ‘I  pity 
you,  Lailie;  you  were  a king,  but  what  are  you  now?’ 
And  hearing  these  words,  Lailie  remembered  all  he  had 
lost.  He  clutched  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and,  wishing  to 
kill  himself,  beat  his  head  against  them.  But  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  do  so  and,  groaning  in  despair,  he  fell 
upon  the  floor  of  his  cage. 

At  last  two  executioners  opened  his  cage  door, 
and  having  strapped  his  arms  tight  behind  him,  led  him 
to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  soaked  with  blood. 
Lailie  saw  a sharp  stake  dripping  with  blood,  from  which 
the  corpse  of  one  of  his  friends  had  just  been  torn,  and 
he  understood  that  this  had  been  done  that  the  stake 
might  serve  for  his  own  execution.  They  stripped  Lailie 
of  his  clothes.  He  was  startled  at  the  leanness  of  his 
once  strong,  handsome  body.  The  two  executioners 
seized  that  body  by  its  lean  thighs;  they  lifted  him  up 
and  were  about  to  let  him  fall  upon  the  stake. 

‘This  is  death,  destruction!’  thought  Lailie, 
and,  forgetful  of  his  resolve  to  remain  bravely  calm  to 
the  end,  he  sobbed  and  prayed  for  mercy.  But  no  one 
listened  to  him. 

‘But  this  cannot  be,’  thought  he.  ‘Surely  I am 
asleep.  It  is  a dream.’  And  he  made  an  effort  to  rouse 
himself,  and  did  indeed  awake,  to  find  himself  neither 
Esarhaddon  nor  Lailie  - but  some  kind  of  an  animal.  He 
was  astonished  that  he  was  an  animal,  and  astonished, 
also,  at  not  having  known  this  before. 

He  was  grazing  in  a valley,  tearing  the  tender 
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grass  with  his  teeth,  and  brushing  away  flies  with  his 
long  tail.  Around  him  was  frolicking  a long-legged,  dark- 
gray  ass-colt,  striped  down  its  back.  Kicking  up  its  hind 
legs,  the  colt  galloped  full  speed  to  Esarhaddon,  and 
poking  him  under  the  stomach  with  its  smooth  little 
muzzle,  searched  for  the  teat,  and,  finding  it,  quieted 
down,  swallowing  regularly.  Esarhaddon  understood 
that  he  was  a she-ass,  the  colt’s  mother,  and  this  neither 
surprised  nor  grieved  him,  but  rather  gave  him  pleasure. 
Ele  experienced  a glad  feeling  of  simultaneous  life  in 
himself  and  in  his  offspring. 

But  suddenly  something  flew  near  with  a 
whistling  sound  and  hit  him  in  the  side,  and  with  its 
sharp  point  entered  his  skin  and  flesh.  Feeling  a burning 
pain,  Esarhaddon  ~ who  was  at  the  same  time  the  ass  ~ 
tore  the  udder  from  the  colt’s  teeth,  and  laying  back  his 
ears  galloped  to  the  herd  from  which  he  had  strayed.  The 
colt  kept  up  with  him,  galloping  by  his  side.  They  had 
already  nearly  reached  the  herd,  which  had  started  off, 
when  another  arrow  in  full  flight  struck  the  colt’s  neck. 
It  pierced  the  skin  and  quivered  in  its  flesh.  The  colt 
sobbed  piteously  and  fell  upon  its  knees.  Esarhaddon 
could  not  abandon  it,  and  remained  standing  over  it. 
The  colt  rose,  tottered  on  its  long,  thin  legs,  and  again 
fell.  A fearful  two-legged  being  - a man  --  ran  up  and  cut 
its  throat. 

‘This  cannot  be;  it  is  still  a dream!  thought 
Esarhaddon,  and  made  a last  effort  to  awake.  ‘Surely  1 
am  not  Lailie,  nor  the  ass,  but  Esarhaddon!’ 

Ele  cried  out,  and  at  the  same  instant  lifted  his 
head  out  of  the  font.  . . . The  old  man  was  standing 
by  him,  pouring  over  his  head  the  last  drops  from  the 
pitcher. 

‘Oh,  how  terribly  I have  suffered!  And  for  how 
long!’  said  Esarhaddon. 

‘Long?’  replied  the  old  man,  ‘you  have  only 
dipped  your  head  under  water  and  lifted  it  again;  see, 
the  water  is  not  yet  all  out  of  the  pitcher.  Do  you  now 
understand?’ 

Esarhaddon  did  not  reply,  but  only  looked  at 
the  old  man  with  terror. 


‘Do  you  now  understand,’  continued  the  old 
man,  ‘that  Lailie  is  you,  and  the  warriors  you  put  to 
death  were  you  also?  And  not  the  warriors  only,  but  the 
animals  which  you  slew  when  hunting  and  ate  at  your 
feasts  were  also  you.  You  thought  life  dwelt  in  you  alone 
but  I have  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  delusion,  and  have  let 
you  see  that  by  doing  evil  to  others  you  have  done  it  to 
yourself  also.  Life  is  one  in  them  all,  and  yours  is  but 
a portion  of  this  same  common  life.  And  only  in  that 
one  part  of  life  that  is  yours,  can  you  make  life  better 
or  worse  ~ increasing  or  decreasing  it.  You  can  only 
improve  life  in  yourself  by  destroying  the  barriers  that 
divide  your  life  from  that  of  others,  and  by  considering 
others  as  yourself,  and  loving  them.  By  so  doing  you 
increase  your  share  of  life.  You  injure  your  life  when 
you  think  of  it  as  the  only  life,  and  try  to  add  to  its 
welfare  at  the  expense  of  other  lives.  By  so  doing  you 
only  lessen  it.  To  destroy  the  life  that  dwells  in  others 
is  beyond  your  power.  The  life  of  those  you  have  slain 
has  vanished  from  your  eyes,  but  is  not  destroyed.  You 
thought  to  lengthen  your  own  life  and  to  shorten  theirs, 
but  you  cannot  do  this.  Life  knows  neither  time  nor 
space.  The  life  of  a moment,  and  the  life  of  a thousand 
years:  your  life  and  the  life  of  all  the  visible  and  invisible 
beings  in  the  world,  are  equal.  To  destroy  life,  or  to  alter 
it,  is  impossible;  for  life  is  the  one  thing  that  exists.  All 
else,  but  seems  to  us  to  be.’ 

Having  said  this  the  old  man  vanished. 

Next  morning  King  Esarhaddon  gave  orders 
that  Lailie  and  all  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty 
and  that  the  executions  should  cease. 

On  the  third  day  he  called  his  son  Assur-bani- 
pal,  and  gave  the  kingdom  over  into  his  hands;  and  he 
himself  went  into  the  desert  to  think  over  all  he  had 
learnt.  Afterwards  he  went  about  as  a wanderer  through 
the  towns  and  villages,  preaching  to  the  people  that  all 
life  is  one,  and  that  when  men  wish  to  harm  others, 
they  really  do  evil  to  themselves. 
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WHERE  LOVE  IS,  GOD  IS 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


IN  A CERTAIN  TOWN  there  lived  a cobbler, 
Martin  Avdeiteh  by  name.  He  had  a tiny  room  in  a 
basement,  the  one  window  of  which  looked  out  on  to 
the  street.  Through  it  one  could  only  see  the  feet  of 
those  who  passed  by,  but  Martin  recognized  the  people 
by  their  boots.  He  had  lived  long  in  the  place  and  had 
many  acquaintances.  There  was  hardly  a pair  of  boots 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  had  not  been  once  or  twice 
through  his  hands,  so  he  often  saw  his  own  handiwork 
through  the  window.  Some  he  had  re-soled,  some 
patched,  some  stitched  up,  and  to  some  he  had  even 
put  fresh  uppers.  He  had  plenty  to  do,  for  he  worked 
well,  used  good  material,  did  not  charge  too  much, 
and  could  be  relied  on.  If  he  could  do  a job  by  the  day 
required,  he  undertook  it;  if  not,  he  told  the  truth  and 
gave  no  false  promises;  so  he  was  well  known  and  never 
short  of  work. 

Martin  had  always  been  a good  man;  but  in  his 
old  age  he  began  to  think  more  about  his  soul  and  to 
draw  nearer  to  God.  While  he  still  worked  for  a master, 
before  he  set  up  on  his  own  account,  his  wife  had  died, 
leaving  him  with  a three-year  old  son.  None  of  his  elder 
children  had  lived,  they  had  all  died  in  infancy.  At  first 
Martin  thought  of  sending  his  little  son  to  his  sister’s 
in  the  country,  but  then  he  felt  sorry  to  part  with  the 
boy,  thinking:  ‘It  would  be  hard  for  my  little  Kapiton  to 
have  to  grow  up  in  a strange  family;  I will  keep  him  with 
me.’ 

Martin  left  his  master  and  went  into  lodgings 
with  his  little  son.  But  he  had  no  luck  with  his  children. 
No  sooner  had  the  boy  reached  an  age  when  he  could 
help  his  father  and  be  a support  as  well  as  a joy  to 
him,  than  he  fell  ill  and,  after  being  laid  up  for  a week 
with  a burning  fever,  died.  Martin  buried  his  son,  and 
gave  way  to  despair  so  great  and  overwhelming  that  he 
murmured  against  God.  In  his  sorrow  he  prayed  again 
and  again  that  he  too  might  die,  reproaching  God  for 
having  taken  the  son  he  loved,  his  only  son  while  he, 
old  as  he  was,  remained  alive.  After  that  Martin  left  off 
going  to  church. 

One  day  an  old  man  from  Martin’s  native  village 
who  had  been  a pilgrim  for  the  last  eight  years,  called  in 
on  his  way  from  Troitsa  Monastery.  Martin  opened  his 
heart  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  sorrow. 


‘I  no  longer  even  wish  to  live,  holy  man,’  he 
said.  ‘All  I ask  of  God  is  that  I soon  may  die.  I am  now 
quite  without  hope  in  the  world.’ 

The  old  man  replied:  ‘You  have  no  right  to  say 
such  things,  Martin.  We  cannot  judge  God’s  ways.  Not 
our  reasoning,  but  God’s  will,  decides.  If  God  willed 
that  your  son  should  die  and  you  should  live,  it  must 
be  best  so.  As  to  your  despair  --  that  comes  because  you 
wish  to  live  for  your  own  happiness.’ 

‘What  else  should  one  live  for?’  asked  Martin. 

‘For  God,  Martin,’  said  the  old  man.  ‘He  gives 
you  life,  and  you  must  live  for  Him.  When  you  have 
learnt  to  live  for  Him,  you  will  grieve  no  more,  and  all 
will  seem  easy  to  you.’ 

Martin  was  silent  awhile,  and  then  asked:  ‘But 
how  is  one  to  live  for  God?’ 

The  old  man  answered:  ‘How  one  may  live  for 
God  has  been  shown  us  by  Christ.  Can  you  read?  Then 
buy  the  Gospels,  and  read  them:  there  you  will  see  how 
God  would  have  you  live.  You  have  it  all  there.’ 

These  words  sank  deep  into  Martin’s  heart,  and 
that  same  day  he  went  and  bought  himself  a Testament 
in  large  print,  and  began  to  read. 

At  first  he  meant  only  to  read  on  holidays,  but 
having  once  begun  he  found  it  made  his  heart  so  light 
that  he  read  every  day.  Sometimes  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  reading  that  the  oil  in  his  lamp  burnt  out  before  he 
could  tear  himself  away  from  the  book.  He  continued 
to  read  every  night,  and  the  more  he  read  the  more 
clearly  he  understood  what  God  required  of  him,  and 
how  he  might  live  for  God.  And  his  heart  grew  lighter 
and  lighter.  Before,  when  he  went  to  bed  he  used  to  lie 
with  a heavy  heart,  moaning  as  he  thought  of  his  little 
Kapiton;  but  now  he  only  repeated  again  and  again: 
‘Glory  to  Thee,  glory  to  Thee,  O Lord!  Thy  will  be 
done!’ 

From  that  time  Martin’s  whole  life  changed. 
Formerly,  on  holidays  he  used  to  go  and  have  tea  at 
the  public  house,  and  did  not  even  refuse  a glass  or  two 
of  vodka.  Sometimes,  after  having  had  a drop  with  a 
friend,  he  left  the  public  house  not  drunk,  but  rather 
merry,  and  would  say  foolish  things:  shout  at  a man,  or 
abuse  him.  Now,  all  that  sort  of  thing  passed  away  from 
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him.  His  life  became  peaceful  and  joyful.  He  sat  down 
to  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  day’s  work  he  took  the  lamp  down  from  the  wall, 
stood  it  on  the  table,  fetched  his  book  from  the  shelf, 
opened  it,  and  sat  down  to  read.  The  more  he  read  the 
better  he  understood,  and  the  clearer  and  happier  he 
felt  in  his  mind. 

It  happened  once  that  Martin  sat  up  late, 
absorbed  in  his  book.  He  was  reading  Luke’s  Gospel; 
and  in  the  sixth  chapter  he  came  upon  the  verses: 

‘To  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek 
offer  also  the  other;  and  from  him  that  taketh  away  thy 
cloke  withhold  not  thy  coat  also.  Give  to  every  man  that 
asketh  thee;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods  ask 
them  not  again.  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.’ 

He  also  read  the  verses  where  our  Lord  says: 

‘And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I say?  Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and 
heareth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I will  shew  you  to 
whom  he  is  like:  He  is  like  a man  which  built  an  house, 
and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a rock:  and 
when  the  flood  arose,  the  stream  beat  vehemently  upon 
that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it:  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a rock.  But  he  that  heareth  and  doeth  not,  is  like  a 
man  that  without  a foundation  built  an  house  upon  the 
earth,  against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently, 
and  immediately  it  fell;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was 
great.’ 

When  Martin  read  these  words  his  soul  was 
glad  within  him.  He  took  off  his  spectacles  and  laid 
them  on  the  book,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table 
pondered  over  what  he  had  read.  He  tried  his  own  life 
by  the  standard  of  those  words,  asking  himself: 

‘Is  my  house  built  on  the  rock,  or  on  sand?  If  it 
stands  on  the  rock,  it  is  well.  It  seems  easy  enough  while 
one  sits  here  alone,  and  one  thinks  one  has  done  all 
that  God  commands;  but  as  soon  as  I cease  to  be  on  my 
guard,  I sin  again.  Still  I will  persevere.  It  brings  such 
joy.  Help  me,  O Lord!’ 

He  thought  all  this,  and  was  about  to  go  to  bed, 
but  was  loth  to  leave  his  book.  So  he  went  on  reading 
the  seventh  chapter  ~ about  the  centurion,  the  widow’s 
son,  and  the  answer  to  John’s  disciples  ~ and  he  came 
to  the  part  where  a rich  Pharisee  invited  the  Lord  to  his 
house;  and  he  read  how  the  woman  who  was  a sinner, 
anointed  his  feet  and  washed  them  with  her  tears,  and 
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how  he  justified  her.  Coming  to  the  forty-fourth  verse, 
he  read: 

‘And  turning  to  the  woman,  he  said  unto  Simon, 
Seest  thou  this  woman?  I entered  into  thine  house  thou 
gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet:  but  she  hath  wetted  my 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  Thou 
gavest  me  no  kiss;  but  she,  since  the  time  I came  in, 
hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint:  but  she  hath  anointed  my  feet  with 
ointment.’ 

He  read  these  verses  and  thought:  ‘He  gave  no 
water  for  his  feet,  gave  no  kiss,  his  head  with  oil  he 
did  not  anoint.  . . .’  And  Martin  took  off  his  spectacles 
once  more,  laid  them  on  his  book,  and  pondered. 

‘He  must  have  been  like  me,  that  Pharisee.  He 
too  thought  only  of  himself  - how  to  get  a cup  of  tea, 
how  to  keep  warm  and  comfortable;  never  a thought  of 
his  guest.  He  took  care  of  himself,  but  for  his  guest  he 
cared  nothing  at  all.  Yet  who  was  the  guest?  The  Lord 
himself.  If  he  came  to  me,  should  I behave  like  that?’ 

Then  Martin  laid  his  head  upon  both  his  arms 
and,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  fell  asleep. 

‘Martin!’  he  suddenly  heard  a voice,  as  if  some 
one  had  breathed  the  word  above  his  ear. 

He  started  from  his  sleep.  ‘Who’s  there?’  he 

asked. 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  door;  no 
one  was  there.  He  called  again.  Then  he  heard  quite 
distinctly:  ‘Martin,  Martin!  Look  out  into  the  street  to- 
morrow, for  I shall  come.’ 

Martin  roused  himself,  rose  from  his  chair  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  but  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
heard  these  words  in  a dream  or  awake.  He  put  out  the 
lamp  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  he  rose  before  daylight,  and  after 
saying  his  prayers  he  lit  the  fire  and  prepared  his  cabbage 
soup  and  buckwheat  porridge.  Then  he  lit  the  samovar, 
put  on  his  apron,  and  sat  down  by  the  window  to  his 
work.  As  he  sat  working  Martin  thought  over  what  had 
happened  the  night  before.  At  times  it  seemed  to  him 
like  a dream,  and  at  times  he  thought  that  he  had  really 
heard  the  voice.  ‘Such  things  have  happened  before 
now,’  thought  he. 

So  he  sat  by  the  window,  looking  out  into  the 
street  more  than  he  worked,  and  whenever  any  one 
passed  in  unfamiliar  boots  he  would  stoop  and  look 
up,  so  as  to  see  not  the  feet  only  but  the  face  of  the 
passer-by  as  well.  A house-porter  passed  in  new  felt 


boots;  then  a water-carrier.  Presently  an  old  soldier  of 
Nicholas’  reign  came  near  the  window  spade  in  hand. 
Martin  knew  him  by  his  boots,  which  were  shabby  old 
felt  ones,  goloshed  with  leather.  The  old  man  was  called 
Stepaniteh:  a neighbouring  tradesman  kept  him  in  his 
house  for  charity,  and  his  duty  was  to  help  the  house- 
porter.  He  began  to  clear  away  the  snow  before  Martin’s 
window.  Martin  glanced  at  him  and  then  went  on  with 
his  work. 

‘I  must  be  growing  crazy  with  age,’  said  Martin, 
laughing  at  his  fancy.  ‘Stepaniteh  comes  to  clear  away 
the  snow,  and  I must  needs  imagine  it’s  Christ  coming 
to  visit  me.  Old  dotard  that  I am!’ 

Yet  after  he  had  made  a dozen  stitches  he  felt 
drawn  to  look  out  of  the  window  again.  He  saw  that 
Stepaniteh  had  leaned  his  spade  against  the  wall,  and 
was  either  resting  himself  or  trying  to  get  warm.  The 
man  was  old  and  broken  down,  and  had  evidently  not 
enough  strength  even  to  clear  away  the  snow. 

‘What  if  I called  him  in  and  gave  him  some  tea?’ 
thought  Martin.  ‘The  samovar  is  just  on  the  boil.’ 

He  stuck  his  awl  in  its  place,  and  rose;  and 
putting  the  samovar  on  the  table,  made  tea.  Then  he 
tapped  the  window  with  his  fingers.  Stepaniteh  turned 
and  came  to  the  window.  Martin  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  in,  and  went  himself  to  open  the  door. 

‘Come  in,’  he  said,  ‘and  warm  yourself  a bit. 
I’m  sure  you  must  be  cold.’ 

‘May  God  bless  you!’  Stepaniteh  answered.  ‘My  bones 
do  ache  to  be  sure.’  He  came  in,  first  shaking  off  the 
snow,  and  lest  he  should  leave  marks  on  the  floor  he 
began  wiping  his  feet;  but  as  he  did  so  he  tottered  and 
nearly  fell. 

‘Don’t  trouble  to  wipe  your  feet,’  said  Martin 
‘I’ll  wipe  up  the  floor  ~ it’s  all  in  the  day’s  work.  Come, 
friend,  sit  down  and  have  some  tea.’ 

Filling  two  tumblers,  he  passed  one  to  his  visitor, 
and  pouring  his  own  out  into  the  saucer,  began  to  blow 
on  it. 

Stepaniteh  emptied  his  glass,  and,  turning  it 
upside  down,  put  the  remains  of  his  piece  of  sugar  on 
the  top.  He  began  to  express  his  thanks,  but  it  was  plain 
that  he  would  be  glad  of  some  more. 

‘Have  another  glass,’  said  Martin,  refilling  the 
visitor’s  tumbler  and  his  own.  But  while  he  drank  his 
tea  Martin  kept  looking  out  into  the  street. 

‘Are  you  expecting  any  one?’  asked  the  visitor. 


‘Am  I expecting  any  one?  Well,  now,  I’m 
ashamed  to  tell  you.  It  isn’t  that  I really  expect  any  one; 
but  I heard  something  last  night  which  I can’t  get  out 
of  my  mind  Whether  it  was  a vision,  or  only  a fancy,  I 
can’t  tell.  You  see,  friend,  last  night  I was  reading  the 
Gospel,  about  Christ  the  Lord,  how  he  suffered,  and 
how  he  walked  on  earth.  You  have  heard  tell  of  it,  I dare 
say.’ 

‘I  have  heard  tell  of  it,’  answered  Stepaniteh; 
‘but  I’m  an  ignorant  man  and  not  able  to  read.’ 

‘Well,  you  see,  I was  reading  of  how  he  walked  on 
earth.  I came  to  that  part,  you  know,  where  he  went  to  a 
Pharisee  who  did  not  receive  him  well.  Well,  friend,  as 
I read  about  it,  I thought  now  that  man  did  not  receive 
Christ  the  Lord  with  proper  honour.  Suppose  such  a 
thing  could  happen  to  such  a man  as  myself,  I thought, 
what  would  I not  do  to  receive  him!  But  that  man  gave 
him  no  reception  at  all.  Well,  friend,  as  I was  thinking 
of  this,  I began  to  doze,  and  as  I dozed  I heard  some  one 
call  me  by  name.  I got  up,  and  thought  I heard  some 
one  whispering,  “Expect  me;  I will  come  to-morrow.” 
This  happened  twice  over.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
sank  so  into  my  mind  that,  though  I am  ashamed  of  it 
myself,  I keep  on  expecting  him,  the  dear  Lord!’ 

Stepaniteh  shook  his  head  in  silence,  finished 
his  tumbler  and  laid  it  on  its  side;  but  Martin  stood  it 
up  again  and  refilled  it  for  him. 

‘Here  drink  another  glass,  bless  you!  And  I was 
thinking  too,  how  he  walked  on  earth  and  despised  no 
one,  but  went  mostly  among  common  folk.  He  went 
with  plain  people,  and  chose  his  disciples  from  among 
the  likes  of  us,  from  workmen  like  us,  sinners  that  we 
are.  “He  who  raises  himself,”  he  said,  “shall  be  humbled 
and  he  who  humbles  himself  shall  be  raised.”  “You  call 
me  Lord,”  he  said,  “and  I will  wash  your  feet.”  “He  who 
would  be  first,”  he  said,  “let  him  be  the  servant  of  all; 
because,”  he  said,  “blessed  are  the  poor,  the  humble, 
the  meek,  and  the  merciful.’” 

Stepaniteh  forgot  his  tea.  He  was  an  old  man 
easily  moved  to  tears,  and  as  he  sat  and  listened  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

‘Come,  drink  some  more,’  said  Martin.  But 
Stepaniteh  crossed  himself,  thanked  him,  moved  away 
his  tumbler,  and  rose. 

‘Thankyou,  Martin  Avdeitch,’  he  said,  ‘you  have 
given  me  food  and  comfort  both  for  soul  and  body.’ 

“You’re  very  welcome.  Come  again  another 
time.  I am  glad  to  have  a guest,’  said  Martin. 
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Stepanitch  went  away;  and  Martin  poured  out 
the  last  of  the  tea  and  drank  it  up.  Then  he  put  away  the 
tea  things  and  sat  down  to  his  work,  stitching  the  back 
seam  of  a boot.  And  as  he  stitched  he  kept  looking  out 
of  the  window,  waiting  for  Christ,  and  thinking  about 
him  and  his  doings.  And  his  head  was  full  of  Christ’s 
sayings. 

Two  soldiers  went  by:  one  in  Government  boots 
the  other  in  boots  of  his  own;  then  the  master  of  a 
neighbouring  house,  in  shining  goloshes;  then  a baker 
carrying  a basket.  All  these  passed  on.  Then  a woman 
came  up  in  worsted  stockings  and  peasant-made  shoes. 
She  passed  the  window,  but  stopped  by  the  wall.  Martin 
glanced  up  at  her  through  the  window,  and  saw  that 
she  was  a stranger,  poorly  dressed,  and  with  a baby  in 
her  arms.  She  stopped  by  the  wall  with  her  back  to  the 
wind,  trying  to  wrap  the  baby  up  though  she  had  hardly 
anything  to  wrap  it  in.  The  woman  had  only  summer 
clothes  on,  and  even  they  were  shabby  and  worn. 
Through  the  window  Martin  heard  the  baby  crying, 
and  the  woman  trying  to  soothe  it,  but  unable  to  do  so. 
Martin  rose  and  going  out  of  the  door  and  up  the  steps 
he  called  to  her. 

‘My  dear,  I say,  my  dear!’ 

The  woman  heard,  and  turned  round. 

‘Why  do  you  stand  out  there  with  the  baby  in  the  cold? 
Come  inside.  You  can  wrap  him  up  better  in  a warm 
place.  Come  this  way!’ 

The  woman  was  surprised  to  see  an  old  man  in  an 
apron,  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  calling  to  her,  but 
she  followed  him  in. 

They  went  down  the  steps,  entered  the  little  room,  and 
the  old  man  led  her  to  the  bed. 

‘There,  sit  down,  my  dear,  near  the  stove.  Warm  yourself, 
and  feed  the  baby.’ 

‘Haven’t  any  milk.  1 have  eaten  nothing  myself  since 
early  morning,’  said  the  woman,  but  still  she  took  the 
baby  to  her  breast. 

Martin  shook  his  head.  He  brought  out  a basin  and 
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some  bread.  Then  he  opened  the  oven  door  and  poured 
some  cabbage  soup  into  the  basin.  He  took  out  the 
porridge  pot  also  but  the  porridge  was  not  yet  ready,  so 
he  spread  a cloth  on  the  table  and  served  only  the  soup 
and  bread. 

‘Sit  down  and  eat,  my  dear,  and  I’ll  mind  the  baby. 
Why,  bless  me,  I’ve  had  children  of  my  own;  I know 
how  to  manage  them.’ 

The  woman  crossed  herself,  and  sitting  down  at  the 
table  began  to  eat,  while  Martin  put  the  baby  on  the 
bed  and  sat  down  by  it.  He  chucked  and  chucked,  but 
having  no  teeth  he  could  not  do  it  well  and  the  baby 
continued  to  cry.  Then  Martin  tried  poking  at  him 
with  his  finger;  he  drove  his  finger  straight  at  the  baby’s 
mouth  and  then  quickly  drew  it  back,  and  did  this  again 
and  again.  He  did  not  let  the  baby  take  his  finger  in  its 
mouth,  because  it  was  all  black  with  cobbler’s  wax.  But 
the  baby  first  grew  quiet  watching  the  finger,  and  then 
began  to  laugh.  And  Martin  felt  quite  pleased. 

The  woman  sat  eating  and  talking,  and  told  him  who 
she  was,  and  where  she  had  been. 

‘I’m  a soldier’s  wife,’  said  she.  ‘They  sent  my  husband 
somewhere,  far  away,  eight  months  ago,  and  I have 
heard  nothing  of  him  since.  I had  a place  as  cook  till  my 
baby  was  born,  but  then  they  would  not  keep  me  with 
a child.  For  three  months  now  I have  been  struggling, 
unable  to  find  a place,  and  I’ve  had  to  sell  all  I had  for 
food.  I tried  to  go  as  a wet-nurse,  but  no  one  would  have 
me;  they  said  I was  too  starved-looking  and  thin.  Now  I 
have  just  been  to  see  a tradesman’s  wife  (a  woman  from 
our  village  is  in  service  with  her)  and  she  has  promised 
to  take  me.  I thought  it  was  all  settled  at  last,  but  she 
tells  me  not  to  come  till  next  week.  It  is  far  to  her  place, 
and  I am  fagged  out,  and  baby  is  quite  starved,  poor 
mite.  Fortunately  our  landlady  has  pity  on  us,  and  lets 
us  lodge  free,  else  I don’t  know  what  we  should  do.’ 

Martin  sighed.  ‘Haven’t  you  any  warmer  clothing?’  he 
asked. 

‘How  could  I get  warm  clothing?’  said  she.  ‘Why  I 
pawned  my  last  shawl  for  sixpence  yesterday.’ 


Then  the  woman  came  and  took  the  child,  and  Martin 


got  up.  He  went  and  looked  among  some  things  that 
were  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  brought  back  an  old 
cloak. 

‘Here,’  he  said,  ‘though  it’s  a worn-out  old  thing,  it  will 
do  to  wrap  him  up  in.’ 

The  woman  looked  at  the  cloak,  then  at  the  old  man, 
and  taking  it,  burst  into  tears.  Martin  turned  away,  and 
groping  under  the  bed  brought  out  a small  trunk.  He 
fumbled  about  in  it,  and  again  sat  down  opposite  the 
woman.  And  the  woman  said: 

‘The  Lord  bless  you,  friend.  Surely  Christ  must 
have  sent  me  to  your  window,  else  the  child  would  have 
frozen.  It  was  mild  when  I started,  but  now  see  how 
cold  it  has  turned.  Surely  it  must  have  been  Christ  who 
made  you  look  out  of  your  window  and  take  pity  on 
me,  poor  wretch!’ 

Martin  smiled  and  said;  ‘It  is  quite  true;  it  was 
he  made  me  do  it.  It  was  no  mere  chance  made  me  look 
out.’ 

And  he  told  the  woman  his  dream,  and  how  he 
had  heard  the  Lord’s  voice  promising  to  visit  him  that 
day. 

‘Who  knows?  All  things  are  possible,’  said 
the  woman.  And  she  got  up  and  threw  the  cloak  over 
her  shoulders,  wrapping  it  round  herself  and  round 
the  baby.  Then  she  bowed,  and  thanked  Martin  once 
more. 

‘Take  this  for  Christ’s  sake,’  said  Martin,  and 
gave  her  sixpence  to  get  her  shawl  out  of  pawn.  The 
woman  crossed  herself,  and  Martin  did  the  same,  and 
then  he  saw  her  out. 

After  the  woman  had  gone,  Martin  ate  some 
cabbage  soup,  cleared  the  things  away,  and  sat  down  to 
work  again.  He  sat  and  worked,  but  did  not  forget  the 
window,  and  every  time  a shadow  fell  on  it  he  looked 
up  at  once  to  see  who  was  passing.  People  he  knew  and 
strangers  passed  by,  but  no  one  remarkable. 

After  a while  Martin  saw  an  apple-woman  stop 
just  in  front  of  his  window.  She  had  a large  basket,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  many  apples  left  in  it;  she  had 
evidently  sold  most  of  her  stock.  On  her  back  she  had  a 
sack  full  of  chips,  which  she  was  taking  home.  No  doubt 
she  had  gathered  them  at  some  place  where  building  was 
going  on.  The  sack  evidently  hurt  her,  and  she  wanted 
to  shift  it  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  so  she  put  it 
down  on  the  footpath  and,  placing  her  basket  on  a post, 


began  to  shake  down  the  chips  in  the  sack.  While  she 
was  doing  this  a boy  in  a tattered  cap  ran  up,  snatched 
an  apple  out  of  the  basket,  and  tried  to  slip  away;  but  the 
old  woman  noticed  it,  and  turning,  caught  the  boy  by 
his  sleeve.  He  began  to  struggle,  trying  to  free  himself, 
but  the  old  woman  held  on  with  both  hands,  knocked 
his  cap  off  his  head,  and  seized  hold  of  his  hair.  The  boy 
screamed  and  the  old  woman  scolded.  Martin  dropped 
his  awl,  not  waiting  to  stick  it  in  its  place,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  door.  Stumbling  up  the  steps,  and  dropping 
his  spectacles  in  his  hurry,  he  ran  out  into  the  street. 
The  old  woman  was  pulling  the  boy’s  hair  and  scolding 
him,  and  threatening  to  take  him  to  the  police.  The  lad 
was  struggling  and  protesting,  saying,  ‘I  did  not  take  it. 
What  are  you  beating  me  for?  Let  me  go!’ 

Martin  separated  them.  He  took  the  boy  by  the 
hand  and  said,  ‘Let  him  go,  Granny.  Forgive  him  for 
Christ’s  sake.’ 

‘I’ll  pay  him  out,  so  that  he  won’t  forget  it  for  a 
year!  I’ll  take  the  rascal  to  the  police!’ 

Martin  began  entreating  the  old  woman. 

‘Let  him  go,  Granny.  He  won’t  do  it  again.  Let 
him  go  for  Christ’s  sake!’ 

The  old  woman  let  go,  and  the  boy  wished  to 
run  away,  but  Martin  stopped  him 

‘Ask  the  Granny’s  forgiveness!’  said  he.  ‘And 
don’t  do  it  another  time.  I saw  you  take  the  apple.’ 

The  boy  began  to  cry  and  to  beg  pardon. 

‘That’s  right.  And  now  here’s  an  apple  for  you, 
and  Martin  took  an  apple  from  the  basket  and  gave  it 
to  the  boy,  saying,  ‘I  will  pay  you,  Granny.’ 

‘You  will  spoil  them  that  way,  the  young  rascals,’ 
said  the  old  woman.  ‘He  ought  to  be  whipped  so  that 
he  should  remember  it  for  a week.’ 

‘Oh,  Granny,  Granny,’  said  Martin,  ‘that’s  our 
way  ~ but  it’s  not  God’s  way.  If  he  should  be  whipped 
for  stealing  an  apple,  what  should  be  done  to  us  for  our 
sins?’ 

The  old  woman  was  silent. 

And  Martin  told  her  the  parable  of  the  lord  who 
forgave  his  servant  a large  debt,  and  how  the  servant 
went  out  and  seized  his  debtor  by  the  throat.  The  old 
woman  listened  to  it  all,  and  the  boy,  too,  stood  by  and 
listened. 

‘God  bids  us  forgive,’  said  Martin,  ‘or  else 
we  shall  not  be  forgiven.  Forgive  every  one;  and  a 
thoughtless  youngster  most  of  all.’ 

The  old  woman  wagged  her  head  and  sighed. 
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‘It’s  true  enough,’  said  she,  ‘but  they  are  getting 
terribly  spoilt.’ 

‘Then  we  old  ones  must  show  them  better  ways,’ 
Martin  replied. 

‘That’s  just  what  I say,’  said  the  old  woman.  ‘I 
have  had  seven  of  them  myself,  and  only  one  daughter 
is  left.’  And  the  old  woman  began  to  tell  how  and 
where  she  was  living  with  her  daughter,  and  how  many 
grandchildren  she  had.  ‘There  now,’  she  said,  ‘I  have 
but  little  strength  left,  yet  I work  hard  for  the  sake  of  my 
grandchildren;  and  nice  children  they  are,  too.  No  one 
comes  out  to  meet  me  but  the  children.  Little  Annie, 
now,  won’t  leave  me  for  any  one.  “It’s  grandmother, 
dear  grandmother,  darling  grandmother.’”  And  the  old 
woman  completely  softened  at  the  thought. 

‘Of  course,  it  was  only  his  childishness,  God 
help  him,’  said  she,  referring  to  the  boy. 

As  the  old  woman  was  about  to  hoist  her  sack 
on  her  back,  the  lad  sprang  forward  to  her,  saying,  ‘Let 
me  carry  it  for  you,  Granny.  I’m  going  that  way.’ 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head,  and  put  the 
sack  on  the  boy’s  back,  and  they  went  down  the  street 
together,  the  old  woman  quite  forgetting  to  ask  Martin 
to  pay  for  the  apple.  Martin  stood  and  watched  them  as 
they  went  along  talking  to  each  other. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  Martin  went  back 
to  the  house.  Having  found  his  spectacles  unbroken 
on  the  steps,  he  picked  up  his  awl  and  sat  down  again 
to  work.  He  worked  a little,  but  could  soon  not  see  to 
pass  the  bristle  through  the  holes  in  the  leather;  and 
presently  he  noticed  the  lamplighter  passing  on  his  way 
to  light  the  street  lamps. 

‘Seems  it’s  time  to  light  up,’  thought  he.  So  he 
trimmed  his  lamp,  hung  it  up,  and  sat  down  again  to 
work.  He  finished  off  one  boot  and,  turning  it  about, 
examined  it.  It  was  all  right.  Then  he  gathered  his  tools 
together,  swept  up  the  cuttings,  put  away  the  bristles 


and  the  thread  and  the  awls,  and,  taking  down  the 
lamp,  placed  it  on  the  table.  Then  he  took  the  Gospels 
from  the  shelf.  He  meant  to  open  them  at  the  place  he 
had  marked  the  day  before  with  a bit  of  morocco,  but 
the  book  opened  at  another  place.  As  Martin  opened 
it,  his  yesterday’s  dream  came  back  to  his  mind,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  thought  of  it  than  he  seemed  to  hear 
footsteps,  as  though  some  one  were  moving  behind 
him.  Martin  turned  round,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
people  were  standing  in  the  dark  corner,  but  he  could 
not  make  out  who  they  were.  And  a voice  whispered  in 
his  ear:  ‘Martin,  Martin,  don’t  you  know  me?’ 

‘Who  is  it?’  muttered  Martin. 

‘It  is  I,’  said  the  voice.  And  out  of  the  dark 
corner  stepped  Stepanitch,  who  smiled  and  vanishing 
like  a cloud  was  seen  no  more. 

‘It  is  I,’  said  the  voice  again.  And  out  of  the 
darkness  stepped  the  woman  with  the  baby  in  her  arms 
and  the  woman  smiled  and  the  baby  laughed,  and  they 
too  vanished. 

‘It  is  I,’  said  the  voice  once  more.  And  the  old 
woman  and  the  boy  with  the  apple  stepped  out  and 
both  smiled,  and  then  they  too  vanished. 

And  Martin’s  soul  grew  glad.  He  crossed  himself 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  began  reading  the  Gospel 
just  where  it  had  opened;  and  at  the  top  of  the  page  he 
read 

‘I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I was  a stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in.’ 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  read 

Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my 
brethren  even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me’  (Matt, 
xxv). 

And  Martin  understood  that  his  dream  had 
come  true;  and  that  the  Saviour  had  really  come  to  him 
that  day,  and  he  had  welcomed  him. 
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TOO  DEAR! 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


NEAR  the  borders  of  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lies  a tiny  little  kingdom 
called  Monaco.  Many  a small  country  town  can  boast 
more  inhabitants  than  this  kingdom,  for  there  are  only 
about  seven  thousand  of  them  all  told,  and  if  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  were  divided  there  would  not  be  an 
acre  for  each  inhabitant.  But  in  this  toy  kingdom  there 
is  a real  kinglet;  and  he  has  a palace,  and  courtiers,  and 
ministers,  and  a bishop,  and  generals,  and  an  army. 

It  is  not  a large  army,  only  sixty  men  in  all,  but 
still  it  is  an  army.  There  were  also  taxes  in  this  kingdom 
as  elsewhere:  a tax  on  tobacco,  and  on  wine  and  spirits 
and  a poll-tax.  But  though  the  people  there  drink  and 
smoke  as  people  do  in  other  countries,  there  are  so  few 
of  them  that  the  King  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it 
to  feed  his  courtiers  and  officials  and  to  keep  himself,  if 
he  had  not  found  a new  and  special  source  of  revenue. 
This  special  revenue  comes  from  a gaming  house, 
where  people  play  roulette.  People  play,  and  whether 
they  win  or  lose  the  keeper  always  gets  a percentage  on 
the  turnover;  and  out  of  his  profits  he  pays  a large  sum 
to  the  King.  The  reason  he  pays  so  much  is  that  it  is  the 
only  such  gambling  establishment  left  in  Europe.  Some 
of  the  little  German  Sovereigns  used  to  keep  gaming 
houses  of  the  same  kind,  but  some  years  ago  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  so.  The  reason  they  were  stopped  was 
because  these  gaming  houses  did  so  much  harm.  A 
man  would  come  and  try  his  luck,  then  he  would  risk 
all  he  had  and  lose  it,  then  he  would  even  risk  money 
that  did  not  belong  to  him  and  lose  that  too,  and  then, 
in  despair,  he  would  drown  or  shoot  himself.  So  the 
Germans  forbade  their  rulers  to  make  money  in  this 
way;  but  there  was  no  one  to  stop  the  King  of  Monaco, 
and  he  remained  with  a monopoly  of  the  business. 

So  now  every  one  who  wants  to  gamble  goes  to 
Monaco.  Whether  they  win  or  lose,  the  King  gains  by  it. 
‘You  can’t  earn  stone  palaces  by  honest  labour,’  as  the 
proverb  says;  and  the  Kinglet  of  Monaco  knows  it  is  a 
dirty  business,  but  what  is  he  to  do?  He  has  to  live;  and 
to  draw  a revenue  from  drink  and  from  tobacco  is  also 
not  a nice  thing.  So  he  lives  and  reigns,  and  rakes  in  the 
money,  and  holds  his  court  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a 
real  king. 


He  has  his  coronation,  his  levees;  he  rewards,  sentences, 
and  pardons,  and  he  also  has  his  reviews,  councils,  laws, 
and  courts  of  justice:  just  like  other  kings,  only  all  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Now  it  happened  a few  years  ago  that  a murder 
was  committed  in  this  toy  King’s  domains.  The  people 
of  that  kingdom  are  peaceable,  and  such  a thing  had 
not  happened  before.  The  judges  assembled  with  much 
ceremony  and  tried  the  case  in  the  most  judicial  manner. 
There  were  judges,  and  prosecutors,  and  jurymen,  and 
barristers.  They  argued  and  judged,  and  at  last  they 
condemned  the  criminal  to  have  his  head  cut  off  as 
the  law  directs.  So  far  so  good.  Next  they  submitted  the 
sentence  to  the  King.  The  King  read  the  sentence  and 
confirmed  it.  ‘If  the  fellow  must  be  executed,  execute 
him.’ 

There  was  only  one  hitch  in  the  matter;  and  that 
was  that  they  had  neither  a guillotine  for  cutting  heads 
off,  nor  an  executioner.  The  Ministers  considered  the 
matter,  and  decided  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  French 
Government,  asking  whether  the  French  could  not  lend 
them  a machine  and  an  expert  to  cut  off  the  criminal’s 
head;  and  if  so,  would  the  French  kindly  inform  them 
what  the  cost  would  be.  The  letter  was  sent.  A week 
later  the  reply  came:  a machine  and  an  expert  could 
be  supplied,  and  the  cost  would  be  16,000  francs.  This 
was  laid  before  the  King.  He  thought  it  over.  Sixteen 
thousand  francs!  ‘The  wretch  is  not  worth  the  money,’ 
said  he.  ‘Can’t  it  be  done,  somehow,  cheaper?  Why 
16,000  francs  is  more  than  two  francs  a head  on  the 
whole  population.  The  people  won’t  stand  it,  and  it 
may  cause  a riot!’ 

So  a Council  was  called  to  consider  what  could 
be  done;  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a similar  inquiry  to 
the  King  of  Italy.  The  French  Government  is  republican, 
and  has  no  proper  respect  for  kings;  but  the  King  of 
Italy  was  a brother  monarch,  and  might  be  induced  to 
do  the  thing  cheaper.  So  the  letter  was  written,  and  a 
prompt  reply  was  received. 

The  Italian  Government  wrote  that  they  would 
have  pleasure  in  supplying  both  a machine  and  an  expert; 
and  the  whole  cost  would  be  12,000  francs,  including 
travelling  expenses.  This  was  cheaper,  but  still  it  seemed 
too  much.  The  rascal  was  really  not  worth  the  money. 
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It  would  still  mean  nearly  two  francs  more  per  head  on 
the  taxes.  Another  Council  was  called.  They  discussed 
and  considered  how  it  could  be  done  with  less  expense. 
Could  not  one  of  the  soldiers  perhaps  be  got  to  do  it 
in  a rough  and  homely  fashion?  The  General  was  called 
and  was  asked:  ‘Can’t  you  find  us  a soldier  who  would 
cut  the  man’s  head  off?  In  war  they  don’t  mind  killing 
people.  In  fact,  that  is  what  they  are  trained  for.’  So  the 
General  talked  it  over  with  the  soldiers  to  see  whether 
one  of  them  would  not  undertake  the  job.  But  none  of 
the  soldiers  would  do  it.  ‘No,’  they  said,  ‘we  don’t  know 
how  to  do  it;  it  is  not  a thing  we  have  been  taught.’ 

What  was  to  be  done?  Again  the  Ministers 
considered  and  reconsidered.  They  assembled  a 
Commission,  and  a Committee,  and  a Sub-Committee, 
and  at  last  they  decided  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
alter  the  death  sentence  to  one  of  imprisonment  for 
life.  This  would  enable  the  King  to  show  his  mercy,  and 
it  would  come  cheaper. 

The  King  agreed  to  this,  and  so  the  matter 
was  arranged.  The  only  hitch  now  was  that  there  was 
no  suitable  prison  for  a man  sentenced  for  life.  There 
was  a small  lock-up  where  people  were  sometimes  kept 
temporarily,  but  there  was  no  strong  prison  fit  for 
permanent  use.  However,  they  managed  to  find  a place 
that  would  do,  and  they  put  the  young  fellow  there  and 
placed  a guard  over  him.  The  guard  had  to  watch  the 
criminal,  and  had  also  to  fetch  his  food  from  the  palace 
kitchen. 

The  prisoner  remained  there  month  after 
month  till  a year  had  passed.  But  when  a year  had 
passed,  the  Kinglet,  looking  over  the  account  of  his 
income  and  expenditure  one  day,  noticed  a new  item 
of  expenditure.  This  was  for  the  keep  of  the  criminal; 
nor  was  it  a small  item  either.  There  was  a special  guard, 
and  there  was  also  the  man’s  food.  It  came  to  more 
than  600  francs  a year.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the 
fellow  was  still  young  and  healthy,  and  might  live  for 
fifty  years.  When  one  came  to  reckon  it  up,  the  matter 
was  serious.  It  would  never  do.  So  the  King  summoned 
his  Ministers  and  said  to  them: 

‘You  must  find  some  cheaper  way  of  dealing 
with  this  rascal.  The  present  plan  is  too  expensive.’  And 
the  Ministers  met  and  considered  and  reconsidered, 
till  one  of  them  said:  ‘Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  we 
must  dismiss  the  guard.’  ‘But  then,’  rejoined  another 
Minister,  ‘the  fellow  will  run  away.’  ‘Well,’  said  the 
first  speaker,  ‘let  him  run  away,  and  be  hanged  to  him!’ 
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So  they  reported  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
the  Kinglet,  and  he  agreed  with  them.  The  guard  was 
dismissed,  and  they  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 
All  that  happened  was  that  at  dinner-time  the  criminal 
came  out,  and,  not  finding  his  guard,  he  went  to  the 
King’s  kitchen  to  fetch  his  own  dinner.  He  took  what 
was  given  him,  returned  to  the  prison,  shut  the  door 
on  himself,  and  stayed  inside.  Next  day  the  same  thing 
occurred.  He  went  for  his  food  at  the  proper  time;  but 
as  for  running  away,  he  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
it!  What  was  to  be  done?  They  considered  the  matter 
again. 

‘We  shall  have  to  tell  him  straight  out,’  said  they 
‘that  we  do  not  want  to  keep  him.’  So  the  Minister  of 
Justice  had  him  brought  before  him. 

‘Why  do  you  not  run  away?’  said  the  Minister. 
‘There  is  no  guard  to  keep  you.  You  can  go  where  you 
like,  and  the  King  will  not  mind.’ 

‘I  daresay  the  King  would  not  mind,’  replied  the 
man,  ‘but  I have  nowhere  to  go.  What  can  I do?  You 
have  ruined  my  character  by  your  sentence,  and  people 
will  turn  their  backs  on  me.  Besides,  I have  got  out  of 
the  way  of  working.  You  have  treated  me  badly.  It  is  not 
fair.  In  the  first  place,  when  once  you  sentenced  me  to 
death  you  ought  to  have  executed  me;  but  you  did  not 
do  it.  That  is  one  thing.  I did  not  complain  about  that. 
Then  you  sentenced  me  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
put  a guard  to  bring  me  my  food;  but  after  a time  you 
took  him  away  again  and  I had  to  fetch  my  own  food. 
Again  I did  not  complain.  But  now  you  actually  want 
me  to  go  away!  I can’t  agree  to  that.  You  may  do  as  you 
like,  but  I won’t  go  away!’ 

What  was  to  be  done?  Once  more  the  Council 
was  summoned.  What  course  could  they  adopt?  The 
man  would  not  go.  They  reflected  and  considered.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  him  was  to  offer  him  a pension. 
And  so  they  reported  to  the  King.  ‘There  is  nothing  else 
for  it,’  said  they;  ‘we  must  get  rid  of  him  somehow.’  The 
sum  fixed  was  600  francs,  and  this  was  announced  to 
the  prisoner. 

‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘I  don’t  mind,  so  long  as  you 
undertake  to  pay  it  regularly.  On  that  condition  I am 
willing  to  go.’ 

So  the  matter  was  settled.  He  received  one- 
third  of  his  annuity  in  advance,  and  left  the  King’s 
dominions.  It  was  only  a quarter  of  an  hour  by  rail;  and 
he  emigrated,  and  settled  just  across  the  frontier,  where 
he  bought  a bit  of  land,  started  market-gardening,  and 


now  lives  comfortably.  He  always  goes  at  the  proper 
time  to  draw  his  pension.  Having  received  it,  he  goes  to 
the  gaming  tables,  stakes  two  or  three  francs,  sometimes 
wins  and  sometimes  loses,  and  then  returns  home.  He 
lives  peaceably  and  well. 

It  is  a good  thing  that  he  did  not  commit  his 
crime  in  a country  where  they  do  not  grudge  expense 
to  cut  a man’s  head  off,  or  to  keeping  him  in  prison  for 
life. 
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A SPARK  NEGLECTED 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 


There  once  lived  in  a village  a peasant  named 
Ivan  Stcherbakof.  He  was  comfortably  off,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  best  worker  in  the  village,  and  had 
three  sons  all  able  to  work.  The  eldest  was  married,  the 
second  about  to  marry,  and  the  third  was  a big  lad  who 
could  mind  the  horses  and  was  already  beginning  to 
plow.  Ivan’s  wife  was  an  able  and  thrifty  woman,  and 
they  were  fortunate  in  having  a quiet,  hardworking 
daughter-in-law.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Ivan  and 
his  family  from  living  happily.  They  had  only  one  idle 
mouth  to  feed;  that  was  Ivan’s  old  father,  who  suffered 
from  asthma  and  had  been  lying  ill  on  the  top  of  the 
brick  oven  for  seven  years.  Ivan  had  all  he  needed: 
three  horses  and  a colt,  a cow  with  a calf,  and  fifteen 
sheep.  The  women  made  all  the  clothing  for  the  family, 
besides  helping  in  the  fields,  and  the  men  tilled  the 
land.  They  always  had  grain  enough  of  their  own  to  last 
over  beyond  the  next  harvest  and  sold  enough  oats  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  meet  their  other  needs.  So  Ivan  and 
his  children  might  have  lived  quite  comfortably  had 
it  not  been  for  a feud  between  him  and  his  next  door 
neighbor,  Limping  Gabriel,  the  son  of  Gordey  Ivanof. 

As  long  as  old  Gordey  was  alive  and  Ivan’s  father 
was  still  able  to  manage  the  household,  the  peasants 
lived  as  neighbors  should.  If  the  women  of  either  house 
happened  to  want  a sieve  or  a tub,  or  the  men  required 
a sack,  or  if  a cart-wheel  got  broken  and  could  not  be 
mended  at  once,  they  used  to  send  to  the  other  house, 
and  helped  each  other  in  neighborly  fashion.  When  a 
calf  strayed  into  the  neighbor’s  thrashing-ground  they 
would  just  drive  it  out,  and  only  say,  “Don’t  let  it  get 
in  again;  our  grain  is  lying  there.”  And  such  things  as 
locking  up  the  barns  and  outhouses,  hiding  things  from 
one  another,  or  backbiting  were  never  thought  of  in 
those  days. 

That  was  in  the  fathers’  time.  When  the  sons 
came  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  families,  everything 
changed. 

It  all  began  about  a trifle. 

Ivan’s  daughter-in-law  had  a hen  that  began  laying 
rather  early  in  the  season,  and  she  started  collecting  its 
eggs  for  Easter.  Every  day  she  went  to  the  cart  shed,  and 
found  an  egg  in  the  cart;  but  one  day  the  hen,  probably 


frightened  by  the  children,  flew  across  the  fence  into 
the  neighbor’s  yard  and  laid  its  egg  there.  The  woman 
heard  the  cackling,  but  said  to  herself:  “I  have  no  time 
now;  I must  tidy  up  for  Sunday.  I’ll  fetch  the  egg  later 
on.”  In  the  evening  she  went  to  the  cart,  but  found  no 
egg  there.  She  went  and  asked  her  mother-in-law  and 
brother-in-law  whether  they  had  taken  the  egg.  “No,” 
they  had  not;  but  her  youngest  brother-in-law,  Taras, 
said:  “Your  Biddy  laid  its  egg  in  the  neighbor’s  yard.  It 
was  there  she  was  cackling,  and  she  flew  back  across  the 
fence  from  there.” 

The  woman  went  and  looked  at  the  hen.  There 
she  was  on  the  perch  with  the  other  birds,  her  eyes  just 
closing  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  The  woman  wished  she 
could  have  asked  the  hen  and  got  an  answer  from  her. 

Then  she  went  to  the  neighbor’s,  and  Gabriel’s 
mother  came  out  to  meet  her. 

“What  do  you  want,  young  woman?” 

“Why,  Granny,  you  see,  my  hen  flew  across  this 
morning.  Did  she  not  lay  an  egg  here?” 

“We  never  saw  anything  of  it.  The  Lord  be 
thanked,  our  own  hens  started  laying  long  ago.  We 
collect  our  own  eggs  and  have  no  need  of  other  people’s! 
And  we  don’t  go  looking  for  eggs  in  other  people’s 
yards,  lass!” 

The  young  woman  was  offended,  and  said  more 
than  she  should  have  done.  Her  neighbor  answered  back 
with  interest,  and  the  women  began  abusing  each  other. 
Ivan’s  wife,  who  had  been  to  fetch  water,  happening 
to  pass  just  then,  joined  in  too.  Gabriel’s  wife  rushed 
out,  and  began  reproaching  the  young  woman  with 
things  that  had  really  happened  and  with  other  things 
that  never  had  happened  at  all.  Then  a general  uproar 
commenced,  all  shouting  at  once,  trying  to  get  out  two 
words  at  a time,  and  not  choice  words  either. 

“You’re  this!”  and  “You’re  that!”  “You’re  a 
thief!”  and  “You’re  a slut!”  and  “You’re  starving  your 
old  father-in-law  to  death!”  and  “You’re  a good-for- 
nothing!”  and  so  on. 

“And  you’ve  made  a hole  in  the  sieve  I lent  you,  you 
jade!  And  it’s  our  yoke  you’re  carrying  your  pails  on 
- you  just  give  back  our  yoke!” 
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Then  they  caught  hold  of  the  yoke,  and  spilt 
the  water,  snatched  off  one  another’s  shawls,  and  began 
fighting.  Gabriel,  returning  from  the  fields,  stopped  to 
take  his  wife’s  part.  Out  rushed  Ivan  and  his  son  and 
joined  in  with  the  rest.  Ivan  was  a strong  fellow,  he 
scattered  the  whole  lot  of  them,  and  pulled  a handful 
of  hair  out  of  Gabriel’s  beard.  People  came  to  see  what 
was  die  matter,  and  the  fighters  were  separated  with 
difficulty. 

That  was  how  it  all  began. 

Gabriel  wrapped  the  hair  torn  from  his  beard 
in  a paper,  and  went  to  die  District  Court  to  have  the 
law  on  Ivan.  “I  didn’t  grow  my  beard,”  said  he,  “for 
pockmarked  Ivan  to  pull  it  out!”  And  his  wife  went 
bragging  to  the  neighbors,  saying  they’d  have  Ivan 
condemned  and  sent  to  Siberia.  And  so  the  feud  grew. 

The  old  man,  from  where  he  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
oven,  tried  from  the  very  first  to  persuade  them  to  make 
peace,  but  they  would  not  listen.  He  told  them,  “It’s 
a stupid  thing  you  are  after,  children,  picking  quarrels 
about  such  a paltry  matter.  Just  think!  The  whole  thing 
began  about  an  egg.  The  children  may  have  taken  it 
- well,  what  matter?  What’s  the  value  of  one  egg?  God 
sends  enough  for  all!  And  suppose  your  neighbor  did 
say  an  unkind  word  - put  it  right;  show  her  how  to  say 
a better  one!  If  there  has  been  a fight  - well,  such  things 
will  happen;  we’re  all  sinners,  but  make  it  up,  and  let 
there  be  an  end  of  it!  If  you  nurse  your  anger  it  will  be 
worse  for  you  yourselves.” 

But  the  younger  folk  would  not  listen  to  the 
old  man.  They  thought  his  words  were  mere  senseless 
dotage.  Ivan  would  not  humble  himself  before  his 
neighbor. 

“I  never  pulled  his  beard,”  he  said,  “he  pulled 
the  hair  out  himself.  But  his  son  has  burst  all  the 
fastenings  on  my  shirt,  and  torn  it.. .Look  at  it!” 

And  Ivan  also  went  to  law.  They  were  tried  by 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  by  the  District  Court.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  coupling-pin  of  Gabriel’s  cart 
disappeared.  Gabriel’s  womenfolk  accused  Ivan’s  son 
of  having  taken  it.  They  said:  “We  saw  him  in  the  night 
go  past  our  window,  towards  the  cart;  and  a neighbor 
says  he  saw  him  at  the  pub,  offering  the  pin  to  the 
landlord.” 

So  they  went  to  law  about  that.  And  at  home 
not  a day  passed  without  a quarrel  or  even  a fight.  The 
children,  too,  abused  one  another,  having  learnt  to  do 


so  from  their  elders;  and  when  the  women  happened 
to  meet  by  the  riverside,  where  they  went  to  rinse  the 
clothes,  their  arms  did  not  do  as  much  wringing  as  their 
tongues  did  nagging,  and  every  word  was  a bad  one. 

At  first  the  peasants  only  slandered  one  another; 
but  afterwards  they  began  in  real  earnest  to  snatch 
anything  that  lay  handy,  and  the  children  followed 
their  example.  Life  became  harder  and  harder  for  them. 
Ivan  Stcherbakof  and  Limping  Gabriel  kept  suing  one 
another  at  the  Village  Assembly,  and  at  the  District 
Court,  and  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  until  all  the 
judges  were  tired  of  them.  Now  Gabriel  got  Ivan  fined 
or  imprisoned;  then  Ivan  did  as  much  to  Gabriel;  and 
the  more  they  spited  each  other  the  angrier  they  grew 

- like  dogs  that  attack  one  another  and  get  more  and 
more  furious  the  longer  they  fight.  You  strike  one  dog 
from  behind,  and  it  thinks  it’s  the  other  dog  biting  him, 
and  gets  still  fiercer.  So  these  peasants:  they  went  to  law, 
and  one  or  other  of  them  was  fined  or  locked  up,  but 
that  only  made  them  more  and  more  angry  with  each 
other.  “Wait  a bit,”  they  said,  “and  I’ll  make  you  pay  for 
it.”  And  so  it  went  on  for  six  years.  Only  the  old  man 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  oven  kept  telling  them  again 
and  again:  “Children,  what  are  you  doing?  Stop  all  this 
paying  back;  keep  to  your  work,  and  don’t  bear  malice 

- it  will  be  better  for  you.  The  more  you  bear  malice,  the 
worse  it  will  be.” 

But  they  would  not  listen  to  him. 

In  the  seventh  year,  at  a wedding,  Ivan’s 
daughter-in-law  held  Gabriel  up  to  shame,  accusing 
him  of  having  been  caught  horse  stealing.  Gabriel  was 
tipsy,  and  unable  to  contain  his  anger,  gave  the  woman 
such  a blow  that  she  was  laid  up  for  a week;  and  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time.  Ivan  was  delighted.  He  went 
to  the  magistrate  to  lodge  a complaint.  “Now  I’ll  get 
rid  of  my  neighbor!  He  won’t  escape  imprisonment, 
or  exile  to  Siberia.”  But  Ivan’s  wish  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  magistrate  dismissed  the  case.  The  woman  was 
examined,  but  she  was  up  and  about  and  showed  no 
sign  of  any  injury.  Then  Ivan  went  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  but  he  referred  the  business  to  the  District 
Court.  Ivan  bestirred  himself:  treated  the  clerk  and  the 
Elder  of  the  District  Court  to  a gallon  of  liquor  and  got 
Gabriel  condemned  to  be  flogged.  The  sentence  was 
read  out  to  Gabriel  by  the  clerk:  “The  Court  decrees 
that  the  peasant  Gabriel  Gordeyef  shall  receive  twenty 
lashes  with  a birch  rod  at  the  District  Court.” 
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Ivan  too  heard  the  sentence  read,  and  looked  at  Gabriel 
to  see  how  he  would  take  it.  Gabriel  grew  as  pale  as  a 
sheet,  and  turned  round  and  went  out  into  the  passage. 
Ivan  followed  him,  meaning  to  see  to  the  horse,  and  he 
overheard  Gabriel  say,  “Very  well!  He  will  have  my  back 
flogged:  that  will  make  it  burn;  but  something  of  his 
may  burn  worse  than  that!” 

Hearing  these  words,  Ivan  at  once  went  back 
into  the  Court,  and  said:  “Upright  judges!  He  threatens 
to  set  my  house  on  fire!  Listen:  he  said  it  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses!” 

Gabriel  was  recalled.  “Is  it  true  that  you  said 

this?” 

“I  haven’t  said  anything.  Flog  me,  since  you 
have  the  power.  It  seems  that  I alone  am  to  suffer,  and 
all  for  being  in  the  right,  while  he  is  allowed  to  do  as  he 
likes.” 

Gabriel  wished  to  say  something  more,  but  his 
lips  and  his  cheeks  quivered,  and  he  turned  towards  the 
wall.  Even  the  officials  were  frightened  by  his  looks.  “He 
may  do  some  mischief  to  himself  or  to  his  neighbor,” 
thought  they. 

Then  the  old  Judge  said:  “Look  here,  my  men; 
you’d  better  be  reasonable  and  make  it  up.  Was  it  right 
of  you,  friend  Gabriel,  to  strike  a pregnant  woman?  It 
was  lucky  it  passed  off  so  well,  but  think  what  might 
have  happened!  Was  it  right?  You  had  better  confess 
and  beg  his  pardon,  and  he  will  forgive  you,  and  we  will 
alter  the  sentence.” 

The  clerk  heard  these  words,  and  remarked: 
“That’s  impossible  under  Statute  117.  An  agreement 
between  the  parties  not  having  been  arrived  at,  a 
decision  of  the  Court  has  been  pronounced  and  must 
be  executed.” 

But  the  Judge  would  not  listen  to  the  clerk. 

“Keep  your  tongue  still,  my  friend,”  said  he. 
“The  first  of  all  laws  is  to  obey  God,  who  loves  peace.” 
And  the  Judge  began  again  to  persuade  the  peasants, 
but  could  not  succeed.  Gabriel  would  not  listen  to 
him. 

“I  shall  be  fifty  next  year,”  said  he,  “and  have  a 
married  son,  and  have  never  been  flogged  in  my  life,  and 
now  that  pockmarked  Ivan  has  had  me  condemned  to 
be  flogged,  and  am  I to  go  and  ask  his  forgiveness?  No; 
I’ve  borne  enough.. .Ivan  shall  have  cause  to  remember 

I” 

me! 

Again  Gabriel’s  voice  quivered,  and  he  could 
say  no  more,  but  turned  round  and  went  out. 
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It  was  seven  miles  from  the  Court  to  the  village, 
and  it  was  getting  late  when  Ivan  reached  home.  He 
unharnessed  his  horse,  put  it  up  for  the  night,  and 
entered  the  cottage.  No  one  was  there.  The  women  had 
already  gone  to  drive  the  cattle  in,  and  the  young  fellows 
were  not  yet  back  from  the  fields.  Ivan  went  in,  and 
sat  down,  thinking.  He  remembered  how  Gabriel  had 
listened  to  the  sentence,  and  how  pale  he  had  become, 
and  how  he  had  turned  to  the  wall;  and  Ivan’s  heart 
grew  heavy.  He  thought  how  he  himself  would  feel  if  he 
were  sentenced,  and  he  pitied  Gabriel.  Then  he  heard 
his  old  father  up  on  the  oven  cough,  and  saw  him  sit 
up,  lower  his  legs,  and  scramble  down.  The  old  man 
dragged  himself  slowly  to  a seat,  and  sat  down.  He  was 
quite  tired  out  with  the  exertion,  and  coughed  a long 
time  till  he  had  cleared  his  throat.  Then,  leaning  against 
the  table,  he  said:  “Well,  has  he  been  condemned?” 

“Yes,  to  twenty  strokes  with  the  rods,”  answered 

Ivan. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“A  bad  business,”  said  he.  “You  are  doing 
wrong,  Ivan!  Ah!  it’s  very  bad  - not  for  him  so  much  as 
for  yourself!... Well,  they’ll  flog  him:  but  will  that  do  you 
any  good?” 

“He’ll  not  do  it  again,”  said  Ivan. 

“What  is  it  he’ll  not  do  again?  What  has  he 
done  worse  than  you?” 

“Why,  think  of  the  harm  he  has  done  me!”  said 
Ivan.  “He  nearly  killed  my  son’s  wife,  and  now  he’s 
threatening  to  burn  us  up.  Am  I to  thank  him  for  it?” 

The  old  man  sighed,  and  said:  “You  go  about 
the  wide  world,  Ivan,  while  I am  lying  on  the  oven  all 
these  years,  so  you  think  you  see  everything,  and  that 
I see  nothing.. .Ah,  lad!  It’s  you  that  don’t  see;  malice 
blinds  you.  Others’  sins  are  before  your  eyes,  but  your 
own  are  behind  your  back.  ‘He’s  acted  badly!’  What  a 
thing  to  say!  If  he  were  the  only  one  to  act  badly,  how 
could  strife  exist?  Is  strife  among  men  ever  bred  by  one 
alone?  Strife  is  always  between  two.  His  badness  you 
see,  but  your  own  you  don’t.  If  he  were  bad,  but  you 
were  good,  there  would  be  no  strife.  Who  pulled  the 
hair  out  of  his  beard?  Who  spoilt  his  haystack?  Who 
dragged  him  to  the  law  court?  Yet  you  put  it  all  on  him! 
You  live  a bad  life  yourself,  that’s  what  is  wrong!  It’s 
not  the  way  I used  to  live,  lad,  and  it’s  not  the  way  I 
taught  you.  Is  that  the  way  his  old  father  and  I used 
to  live?  How  did  we  live?  Why,  as  neighbors  should!  If 
he  happened  to  run  out  of  flour,  one  of  the  women 


would  come  across:  ‘Uncle  Trol,  we  want  some  flour.’ 
‘Go  to  the  barn,  dear,’  I’d  say:  ‘take  what  you  need.’  If 
he’d  no  one  to  take  his  horses  to  pasture,  ‘Go,  Ivan,’ 
I’d  say,  ‘and  look  after  his  horses.’  And  if  I was  short  of 
anything,  I’d  go  to  him.  ‘Uncle  Gordey,’  I’d  say,  ‘I  want 
so-and-so!’  ‘Take  it  Uncle  Trol!’ 

That’s  how  it  was  between  us,  and  we  had  an 
easy  time  of  it.  But  now?. ..That  soldier  the  other  day 
was  telling  us  about  the  fight  at  Plevna.  Why,  there’s  war 
between  you  worse  than  at  Plevna!  Is  that  living?. ..What 
a sin  it  is!  You  are  a man  and  master  of  the  house;  it’s 
you  who  will  have  to  answer.  What  are  you  teaching  the 
women  and  the  children?  To  snarl  and  snap?  Why,  the 
other  day  your  Taraska  - that  greenhorn  - was  swearing 
at  neighbor  Irena,  calling  her  names;  and  his  mother 
listened  and  laughed.  Is  that  right?  It  is  you  will  have  to 
answer.  Think  of  your  soul.  Is  this  all  as  it  should  be? 
You  throw  a word  at  me,  and  I give  you  two  in  return; 
you  give  me  a blow,  and  I give  you  two.  No,  lad!  Christ, 
when  He  walked  on  earth,  taught  us  fools  something 
very  different.. .If  you  get  a hard  word  from  any  one, 
keep  silent,  and  his  own  conscience  will  accuse  him. 
That  is  what  our  Lord  taught.  If  you  get  a slap,  turn  the 
other  cheek.  ‘Here,  beat  me,  if  that’s  what  I deserve!’ 
And  his  own  conscience  will  rebuke  him.  He  will  soften, 
and  will  listen  to  you.  That’s  the  way  He  taught  us,  not 
to  be  proud!. ..Why  don’t  you  speak?  Isn’t  it  as  I say?” 

Ivan  sat  silent  and  listened. 

The  old  man  coughed,  and  having  with  difficulty 
cleared  his  throat,  began  again:  “You  think  Christ 
taught  us  wrong?  Why,  it’s  all  for  our  own  good.  Just 
think  of  your  earthly  life;  are  you  better  off,  or  worse, 
since  this  Plevna  began  among  you?  Just  reckon  up  what 
you’ve  spent  on  all  this  law  business  - what  the  driving 
backwards  and  forwards  and  your  food  on  the  way  have 
cost  you!  What  fine  fellows  your  sons  have  grown;  you 
might  live  and  get  on  well;  but  now  your  means  are 
lessening.  And  why?  All  because  of  this  folly;  because  of 
your  pride.  You  ought  to  be  plowing  with  your  lads,  and 
do  the  sowing  yourself;  but  the  fiend  carries  you  off  to 
the  judge,  or  to  some  pettifogger  or  other.  The  plowing 
is  not  done  in  time,  nor  the  sowing,  and  mother  earth 
can’t  bear  properly.  Why  did  the  oats  fail  this  year? 
When  did  you  sow  them?  When  you  came  back  from 
town!  And  what  did  you  gain?  A burden  for  your  own 
shoulders. ..Eh,  lad,  think  of  your  own  business!  Work 
with  your  boys  in  the  field  and  at  home,  and  if  someone 
offends  you,  forgive  him,  as  God  wished  you  to.  Then 


life  will  be  easy,  and  your  heart  will  always  be  light.” 

Ivan  remained  silent. 

“Ivan,  my  boy,  hear  your  old  father!  Go  and 
harness  the  roan,  and  go  at  once  to  the  Government 
office;  put  an  end  to  all  this  affair  there;  and  in  the 
morning  go  and  make  it  up  with  Gabriel  in  God’s 
name,  and  invite  him  to  your  house  for  tomorrow’s 
holiday  (It  was  the  eve  of  the  Virgin’s  Nativity).  Have 
tea  ready,  and  get  a bottle  of  vodka  and  put  an  end  to 
this  wicked  business,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any 
more  of  it  in  future,  and  tell  the  women  and  children 
to  do  the  same.” 

Ivan  sighed,  and  thought,  “What  he  says  is 
true,”  and  his  heart  grew  lighter.  Only  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin  to  put  matters  right. 

But  again  the  old  man  began,  as  if  he  had 
guessed  what  was  in  Ivan’s  mind. 

“Go,  Ivan,  don’t  put  it  off!  Put  out  the  fire 
before  it  spreads,  or  it  will  be  too  late.” 

The  old  man  was  going  to  say  more,  but  before 
he  could  do  so  the  women  came  in,  chattering  like 
magpies.  The  news  that  Gabriel  was  sentenced  to 
be  flogged,  and  of  his  threat  to  set  fire  to  the  house, 
had  already  reached  them.  They  had  heard  all  about 
it  and  added  to  it  something  of  their  own,  and  had 
again  had  a row,  in  the  pasture,  with  the  women  of 
Gabriel’s  household.  They  began  telling  how  Gabriel’s 
daughter-in-law  threatened  a fresh  action:  Gabriel  had 
got  the  right  side  of  the  examining  magistrate,  who 
would  now  turn  the  whole  affair  upside  down;  and 
the  schoolmaster  was  writing  out  another  petition,  to 
the  Tsar  himself  this  time,  about  Ivan;  and  everything 
was  in  the  petition  - all  about  the  coupling-pin  and  the 
kitchen  garden  - so  that  half  of  Ivan’s  homestead  would 
be  theirs  soon.  Ivan  heard  what  they  were  saying,  and 
his  heart  grew  cold  again,  and  he  gave  up  the  thought 
of  making  peace  with  Gabriel. 

In  a farmstead  there  is  always  plenty  for  the 
master  to  do.  Ivan  did  not  stop  to  talk  to  the  women, 
but  went  out  to  the  threshing  floor  and  to  the  barn.  By 
the  time  he  had  tidied  up  there,  the  sun  had  set  and  the 
young  fellows  had  returned  from  the  field.  They  had 
been  plowing  the  field  for  the  winter  crops  with  two 
horses.  Ivan  met  them,  questioned  them  about  their 
work,  helped  to  put  everything  in  its  place,  set  a torn 
horse  collar  aside  to  be  mended,  and  was  going  to  put 
away  some  stakes  under  the  barn,  but  it  had  grown  quite 
dusk,  so  he  decided  to  leave  them  where  they  were  till 
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next  day.  Then  he  gave  the  cattle  their  food,  opened 
the  gate,  let  out  the  horses  Taras  was  to  take  to  pasture 
for  the  night,  and  again  closed  the  gate  and  barred  it. 
“Now,”  thought  he,  “I’ll  have  my  supper,  and  then  to 
bed.”  He  took  the  horse  collar  and  entered  the  hut. 
By  this  time  he  had  forgotten  about  Gabriel  and  about 
what  his  old  father  had  been  saying  to  him.  But,  just  as 
he  took  hold  of  the  door  handle  to  enter  the  passage, 
he  heard  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
cursing  somebody  in  a hoarse  voice:  “What  the  devil 
is  he  good  for?”  Gabriel  was  saying.  “He’s  only  fit  to 
be  killed!”  At  these  words  all  Ivan’s  former  bitterness 
towards  his  neighbor  re-awoke.  He  stood  listening  while 
Gabriel  scolded,  and,  when  he  stopped,  Ivan  went  into 
the  hut. 

There  was  a light  inside;  his  daughter-in-law  sat 
spinning,  his  wife  was  getting  supper  ready,  his  eldest 
son  was  making  straps  for  bark  shoes,  his  second  sat 
near  the  table  with  a book,  and  Taras  was  getting  ready 
to  go  out  to  pasture  the  horses  for  the  night.  Everything 
in  the  hut  would  have  been  pleasant  and  bright,  but  for 
that  plague  - a bad  neighbor! 

Ivan  entered,  sullen  and  cross;  threw  the  cat  down 
from  the  bench,  and  scolded  the  women  for  putting  the 
slop  pail  in  the  wrong  place.  He  felt  despondent,  and 
sat  down,  frowning,  to  mend  the  horse  collar.  Gabriel’s 
words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears:  his  threat  at  the  law 
court,  and  what  he  had  just  been  shouting  in  a hoarse 
voice  about  some  one  who  was  “only  fit  to  be  killed.” 

His  wife  gave  Taras  his  supper,  and,  having  eaten 
it,  Taras  put  on  an  old  sheepskin  and  another  coat,  tied 
a sash  round  his  waist,  took  some  bread  with  him,  and 
went  out  to  the  horses.  His  eldest  brother  was  going  to 
see  him  off,  but  Ivan  himself  rose  instead,  and  went  out 
into  the  porch.  It  had  grown  quite  dark  outside,  clouds 
had  gathered,  and  the  wind  had  risen.  Ivan  went  down 
the  steps,  helped  his  boy  to  mount,  started  the  foal 
after  him,  and  stood  listening  while  Taras  rode  down 
the  village  and  was  there  joined  by  other  lads  with  their 
horses.  Ivan  waited  until  they  were  all  out  of  hearing. 
As  he  stood  there  by  the  gate  he  could  not  get  Gabriel’s 
words  out  of  his  head:  “Mind  that  something  of  yours 
does  not  burn  worse!” 

“He  is  desperate,”  thought  Ivan.  “Everything  is 
dry,  and  it’s  windy  weather  besides.  He’ll  come  up  at 
the  back  somewhere,  set  fire  to  something,  and  be  off. 
He’ll  burn  the  place  and  escape  scot  free,  the  villain!... 
There  now,  if  one  could  but  catch  him  in  the  act,  he’d 
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not  get  off  then!”  And  the  thought  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
in  his  mind  that  he  did  not  go  up  the  steps  but  went 
out  into  the  street  and  round  the  corner.  “I’ll  just  walk 
round  the  buildings;  who  can  tell  what  he’s  after?”  And 
Ivan,  stepping  softly,  passed  out  of  the  gate.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  corner,  he  looked  round  along  the 
fence,  and  seemed  to  see  something  suddenly  move  at 
the  opposite  corner,  as  if  some  one  had  come  out  and 
disappeared  again.  Ivan  stopped,  and  stood  quietly, 
listening  and  looking.  Everything  was  still;  only  the 
leaves  of  the  willows  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  the  straws 
of  the  thatch  rustled.  At  first  it  seemed  pitch  dark,  but, 
when  his  eyes  had  grown  used  to  the  darkness,  he  could 
see  the  far  corner,  and  a plow  that  lay  there,  and  the 
eaves.  He  looked  a while,  but  saw  no  one. 

“I  suppose  it  was  a mistake,”  thought  Ivan;  “but 
still  I will  go  round,”  and  Ivan  went  stealthily  along  by 
the  shed.  Ivan  stepped  so  softly  in  his  bark  shoes  that 
he  did  not  hear  his  own  footsteps.  As  he  reached  the 
far  corner,  something  seemed  to  flare  up  for  a moment 
near  the  plow  and  to  vanish  again.  Ivan  felt  as  if  struck 
to  the  heart;  and  he  stopped.  Hardly  had  he  stopped, 
when  something  flared  up  more  brightly  in  the  same 
place,  and  he  clearly  saw  a man  with  a cap  on  his  head, 
crouching  down,  with  his  back  towards  him,  lighting 
a bunch  of  straw  he  held  in  his  hand.  Ivan’s  heart 
fluttered  within  him  like  a bird.  Straining 
every  nerve,  he  approached  with  great  strides,  hardly 
feeling  his  legs  under  him.  “Ah,”  thought  Ivan,  “now  he 
won’t  escape!  I’ll  catch  him  in  the  act!” 

Ivan  was  still  some  distance  off,  when  suddenly 
he  saw  a bright  light,  but  not  in  the  same  place  as  before, 
and  not  a small  flame.  The  thatch  had  flared  up  at  the 
eaves,  the  flames  were  reaching  up  to  the  roof,  and, 
standing  beneath  it,  Gabriel’s  whole  figure  was  clearly 
visible. 

Like  a hawk  swooping  down  on  a lark,  Ivan 
rushed  at  Limping  Gabriel.  “Now  I’ll  have  him;  he 
shan’t  escape  me!”  thought  Ivan.  But  Gabriel  must  have 
heard  his  steps,  and  (however  he  managed  it)  glancing 
round,  he  scuttled  away  past  the  barn  like  a hare. 

“You  shan’t  escape!”  shouted  Ivan,  darting  after 

him. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  seize  Gabriel,  the  latter 
dodged  him;  but  Ivan  managed  to  catch  the  skirt  of 
Gabriel’s  coat.  It  tore  right  off,  and  Ivan  fell  down. 
He  recovered  his  feet,  and  shouting,  “Help!  Seize  him! 
Thieves!  Murder!”  ran  on  again.  But  meanwhile  Gabriel 


had  reached  his  own  gate.  There  Ivan  overtook  him  and 
was  about  to  seize  him,  when  something  struck  Ivan  a 
stunning  blow,  as  though  a stone  had  hit  his  temple, 
quite  deafening  him.  It  was  Gabriel  who,  seizing  an  oak 
wedge  that  lay  near  the  gate,  had  struck  out  with  all  his 
might. 

Ivan  was  stunned;  sparks  flew  before  his  eyes,  then 
all  grew  dark  and  he  staggered.  When  he  came  to  his 
senses  Gabriel  was  no  longer  there:  it  was  as  light  as  day, 
and  from  the  side  where  his  homestead  was  something 
roared  and  crackled  like  an  engine  at  work.  Ivan  turned 
round  and  saw  that  his  back  shed  was  all  ablaze,  and  the 
side  shed  had  also  caught  fire,  and  flames  and  smoke 
and  bits  of  burning  straw  mixed  with  the  smoke,  were 
being  driven  towards  his  hut. 

“What  is  this,  friends?...”  cried  Ivan,  lifting  his  arms 
and  striking  his  thighs.  “Why,  all  I had  to  do  was  just  to 
snatch  it  out  from  under  the  eaves  and  trample  on  it! 
What  is  this,  friends?...”  he  kept  repeating.  He  wished 
to  shout,  but  his  breath  failed  him;  his  voice  was  gone. 
He  wanted  to  run,  but  his  legs  would  not  obey  him, 
and  got  in  each  other’s  way.  He  moved  slowly,  but  again 
staggered  and  again  his  breath  failed.  He  stood  still  till 
he  had  regained  breath,  and  then  went  on.  Before  he 
had  got  round  the  back  shed  to  reach  the  fire,  the  side 
shed  was  also  all  ablaze;  and  the  corner  of  the  hut  and 
the  covered  gateway  had  caught  fire  as  well.  The  flames 
were  leaping  out  of  the  hut,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  into  the  yard.  A large  crowd  had  collected,  but 
nothing  could  be  done.  The  neighbors  were  carrying 
their  belongings  out  of  their  own  houses,  and  driving 
the  cattle  out  of  their  own  sheds.  After  Ivan’s  house, 
Gabriel’s  also  caught  fire,  then,  the  wind  rising,  the 
flames  spread  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  half 
the  village  was  burnt  down. 

At  Ivan’s  house  they  barely  managed  to  save  his 
old  father;  and  the  family  escaped  in  what  they  had  on; 
everything  else,  except  the  horses  that  had  been  driven 
out  to  pasture  for  the  night,  was  lost;  all  the  cattle,  the 
fowls  on  their  perches,  the  carts,  plows,  and  harrows, 
the  women’s  trunks  with  their  clothes,  and  the  grain  in 
the  granaries  - all  were  burnt  up! 

At  Gabriel’s,  the  cattle  were  driven  out,  and  a 
few  things  saved  from  his  house. 

The  fire  lasted  all  night.  Ivan  stood  in  front 
of  his  homestead  and  kept  repeating,  “What  is  this?... 


Friends!...  One  need  only  have  pulled  it  out  and 
trampled  on  it!”  But  when  the  roof  fell  in,  Ivan  rushed 
into  the  burning  place,  and  seizing  a charred  beam, 
tried  to  drag  it  out.  The  women  saw  him,  and  called 
him  back;  but  he  pulled  out  the  beam,  and  was  going 
in  again  for  another  when  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell 
among  the  flames.  Then  his  son  made  his  way  in  after 
him  and  dragged  him  out.  Ivan  had  singed  his  hair  and 
beard  and  burnt  his  clothes  and  scorched  his  hands, 
but  he  felt  nothing.  “His  grief  has  stupefied  him,”  said 
the  people.  The  fire  was  burning  itself  out,  but  Ivan  still 
stood  repeating:  “Friends!...  What  is  this?...  One  need 
only  have  pulled  it  out!” 

In  the  morning  the  village  Elder’s  son  came  to 
fetch  Ivan. 

“Daddy  Ivan,  your  father  is  dying!  He  has  sent 
for  you  to  say  good-bye.” 

Ivan  had  forgotten  about  his  father,  and  did  not 
understand  what  was  being  said  to  him. 

“What  father?”  he  said.  “Whom  has  he  sent 

for?” 

“He  sent  for  you,  to  say  good-bye;  he  is  dying  in 
our  cottage!  Come  along,  daddy  Ivan,”  said  the  Elder’s 
son,  pulling  him  by  the  arm;  and  Ivan  followed  the 
lad. 

When  he  was  being  carried  out  of  the  hut,  some 
burning  straw  had  fallen  on  to  the  old  man  and  burnt 
him,  and  he  had  been  taken  to  the  village  Elder’s  in  the 
farther  part  of  the  village,  which  the  fire  did  not  reach. 

When  Ivan  came  to  his  father,  there  was  only 
the  Elder’s  wife  in  the  hut,  besides  some  little  children 
on  the  top  of  the  oven.  All  the  rest  were  still  at  the  fire. 
The  old  man,  who  was  lying  on  a bench  holding  a wax 
candle  in  his  hand,  kept  turning  his  eyes  towards  the 
door.  When  his  son  entered,  he  moved  a little.  The  old 
woman  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  that  his  son  had 
come.  He  asked  to  have  him  brought  nearer.  Ivan  came 
closer. 

“What  did  I tell  you,  Ivan?”  began  the  old  man. 
“Who  has  burnt  down  the  village?” 

“It  was  he,  father!”  Ivan  answered.  “I  caught 
him  in  the  act.  I saw  him  shove  the  firebrand  into  the 
thatch.  I might  have  pulled  away  the  burning  straw 
and  stamped  it  out,  and  then  nothing  would  have 
happened.” 

“Ivan,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  am  dying,  and  you  in  your 
turn  will  have  to  face  death.  Whose  is  the  sin?” 
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Ivan  gazed  at  his  father  in  silence,  unable  to 
utter  a word. 

“Now,  before  God,  say  whose  is  the  sin?  What 
did  I tell  you?” 

Only  then  Ivan  came  to  his  senses  and 
understood  it  all.  He  sniffed  and  said,  “Mine,  father!” 
And  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  father,  saying, 
“Forgive  me,  father;  I am  guilty  before  you  and  before 
God.” 

The  old  man  moved  his  hands,  changed  the 
candle  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and  tried  to  lift 
his  right  hand  to  his  forehead  to  cross  himself,  but 
could  not  do  it,  and  stopped. 

“Praise  the  Lord!  Praise  the  Lord!”  said  he,  and 
again  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  son. 

“Ivan!  I say,  Ivan!” 

“What,  father?” 

“What  must  you  do  now?” 

Ivan  was  weeping. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  are  to  live  now,  father!” 

he  said. 

The  old  man  closed  his  eyes,  moved  his  lips  as 
if  to  gather  strength,  and  opening  his  eyes  again,  said: 
“You’ll  manage.  If  you  obey  God’s  will,  you’ll  manage!” 
He  paused,  then  smiled,  and  said:  “Mind,  Ivan!  Don’t 


tell  who  started  the  fire!  Hide  another  man’s  sin,  and 
God  will  forgive  two  of  yours!”  And  the  old  man  took 
the  candle  in  both  hands  and,  folding  them  on  his 
breast,  sighed,  stretched  out,  and  died. 

Ivan  did  not  say  anything  against  Gabriel,  and 
no  one  knew  what  had  caused  the  fire. 

And  Ivan’s  anger  against  Gabriel  passed  away, 
and  Gabriel  wondered  that  Ivan  did  not  tell  anybody.  At 
first  Gabriel  felt  afraid,  but  after  a while  he  got  used  to 
it.  The  men  left  off  quarrelling,  and  then  their  families 
left  off  also.  While  rebuilding  their  huts,  both  families 
lived  in  one  house;  and  when  the  village  was  rebuilt  and 
they  might  have  moved  farther  apart,  Ivan  and  Gabriel 
built  next  to  each  other,  and  remained  neighbors  as 
before. 

They  lived  as  good  neighbors  should.  Ivan 
Stcherbakof  remembered  his  old  father’s  command  to 
obey  God’s  law,  and  quench  a fire  at  the  first  spark; 
and  if  any  one  does  him  an  injury  he  now  tries  not  to 
revenge  himself,  but  rather  to  set  matters  right  again; 
and  if  any  one  gives  him  a bad  word,  instead  of  giving  a 
worse  in  return,  he  tries  to  teach  the  other  not  to  use  evil 
words;  and  so  he  teaches  his  womenfolk  and  children. 
And  Ivan  Stcherbakof  has  got  on  his  feet  again,  and 
now  lives  better  even  than  he  did  before. 
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